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THE MONTHLY ROSE. 


Trov dost not leave us in the wintry days, 

When Flora’s wreath may scanty flowers contain. 

Unharmed by chill December's ruthless reign, 
Those blossoms yet adorn deserted ways 
With “beauty ever new.” Thy fragrant sprays 

Rivalled fair buds that bloomed erewhile to gain 

A brief bright triumph in the flowery train 
Of rose-crowned June—though now not one essays 
To vie with thee, of all that fleeting host, 

In adverse times so swift to disappear, 

Like the gay crowd which gathers round us here 
While Fortune smiles. But friends we value most, 
The true and tried—alas! how few we boast!— 

Are those that in all seasons linger near. 








A THRILLING STORY. 
See illustration on first page. 
HIS pretty picture tells its own story so plain- 
ly that he who runs may read, The young 
mother has reached a critical point in the fairy 
tale, and the children are listening in breathless 
wonder, half expecting thatthe giant will issue 
from some dark corner. The girl crouches close 
to her mother in affright, while the boy clings to 
her arm, vet stands ready, with defiant gaze, to 
confront the foe, and defend her as best he may. 
The group is full of expression and grace, and is 
worthy of preservation as an art picture, 
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tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Panier Mantles (with 
Cut Paper Patterns); Velvet, Silk, and Cloth 
Cloaks; Street and House Dresses; Ball and 
Evening Tveileltes ; Ladies’ Vests, Caps, Coiffures, 
and Lingerie; Dolls? Dresses; and a choice va- 
viely of pretty fancy articles suitable for holiday 
gifts, with useful and entertaining reading matter 
and brilliant pictorial attractions. 


Sor December 13 will be issued the fifth Num- 
ber cf NARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, containing the 
first part of a brilliant serial story, bv GEORGE 
MACDONALD, ilustrated by FREDERICKS, and 
other interesting stories, pictures, etc. for young 
pe ple, 

The sixth issue of HARVER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be sent out with the Number of UARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 20. 





THE RULE OF THUMB. 

\ JE presume that this expression, the 

rule of thumb—an inaccurate mea- 
surement—is derived from: the primitive 
custom of using the thumb for the measure 
of an inch, and from this has been applied 
to other inexact gauges. When your friend 
kindly tells you that she manufactures the 
pudding sauce upon which you dote by rub- 
bing some butter and sugar together, and 
adding a little brandy, and when your ex- 
periment turns out quite a different article 
from hers, you realize that it is the rule of 
thumb which has interfered with your suc- 
cess. In her case it was a happy guess, 
while you, having been less in the habit of 
guessing, are obliged to suffer the conse- 
quences of your inexperience. In the mean 
time the most skillful and well-seasoned dis- 
ciple of the rule of thumb is subject to dis- 
aster: her cake sometimes turns out heavy; 
her pastry is not always flaky, or her bread 
invariably light; her preserves have been 
known to ferment, and her catsup prove too 
highly spiced; we can never predict with 
certainty that her culinary attempts shall 
be justified in the results; and though it 
may require a healthy exercise of the judg- 
ment to determine at every baking, with- 
out consulting any standard, the amount 
of each ingredient to be used, it is likely, 
at the same time, to require an exceedingly 
healthy digestion to wrestle with the con- 
sequences. But the best cook-books some- 
times reveal the fact that their authors 
have been at some time under the rule of 
thumb, without having entirely escaped 
from the bondage, perhaps, when they di- 
rect us to “pour a little oil” over the beet 
roots destined for salad, and to “use vine- 
gar at discretion,” when the discretion of 
the cook is not always to be trusted. We 
are admonished to use “flour enough for a 
stiff batter,” when stiffness admits of de- 
grees; and “flour enough to roll out” is a 
favorite maxim, as if it were the easiest 
thing in the world to decide upon the pre- 
cise quantity, as if we did not purchase the 
recipe in order to be saved that trouble; 
while “a little soda” may mean half a tea- 
spoonful or a pinch, according to the trans- 
lator; and “enough marjoram to suit” is 
worse than a Chinese puzzle, and might 
oblige one to choose the stalled ox and ha- 
tred therewith, rather than a dinner of 
herbs. In short, the rule of thumb is a des- 
potism from which every one ought to seek 
release ; it is recommended neither by sense 
nor experience ; it has nothing in its favor 
but the convenience of not being under the 
necessity of referring to any fixed rule. 
Some housekeepers, indeed, show consider- 








able pride in evolving cakes and puddings 
from their own inner consciousness, with- 
out the intervention of scales and weights 
or recipes. Such an escape from the tram- 
mels of the culinary world may evince origi- 
nality and an audacious spirit, but is apt to 
be expensive in the long-run. 





SMALL DRAMAS. 


HE fall time is full of pleasant sights 
and sounds to those that are on the 
watch for them; and one learns many a 
lesson of the great laboratory of nature in 
observing the way in which the plants pre- 
pare themselves for their wintry term, and 
in which the little wild animals make them- 
selves ready for that great general enemy, 
the cold. But there is nothing more enter- 
taining to watch than the birds and their 
habits, at the time when the days begin to 
shorten; the manner in which they con- 
gregate and confabulate in daily increasing 
numbers; the swarms on swarms of them 
that suddenly rise from some low meadow 
as you drive by, and for one beautiful mo- 
ment darken the sky, while their multitudi- 
nous wings quiver and beat and separate ; 
the trial flights in which they seem to be 
practicing for the long migration ; the won- 
derful music that their innumerable shapes 
seem to dot along the bars made by the tel- 
egraph wires where they alight; the vast 
chattering and humming wherever they are; 
and the profound indifference of those birds 
that have no idea of making a journey, but 
that intend to take the winter as they find it. 
How much charm these bright beings 
have added to the year it would not be easy 
to compute; for who can tell the value of 
a lilting measure, or weigh the worth of a 
flash of color? The thrill of gladness one 
feels when, almost before the ground is bare 
of snow, a robin’s pipe is heard; the sweet- 
ness that fills the dead prime of the day 
when one awakes before the dawn sends 
his flushes up the east, and hears the world 
alive with music—who would forego these 
that has known them, or change them for 
other rapture that out-door nature gives? 
What amusement they make when, fat and 
saucy with all the stolen cherries, they skip 
along the grass at your side, and presently 
are disputing with your fingers the very 
pear and plum as they ripen! And what 
heartsome pleasure they give in their first 
and in their second nesting, as they steal the 
thread from your spool on the window-sill, 
the string from the baby’s toy, and even 
alight upon the old horse himself to pluck 
some good strong hairs from his tail for the 
better security of the new cradle—anything 
exceeding their sturdy impudence never 
having been known. Then come the ex- 
citements of the brood to the on-lookers— 
the amazement at the tremendous greed of 
the little ones, and the untold lives sacri- 
ficed at their shrines; the admiration of the 
show of fondness and industry by the fa- 
ther, who is fabled to share the labors equal- 
ly with the mother, but who brings, com- 
paratively speaking, very few worms to the 
young Molochs, and sings only when he 
thinks it is about time that his wife was 
done with this business; and the horror and 
anxiety when one of the fledgelings falls 
from the lofty nest—out of which it is a won- 
der they did not all fall at the first—and 
can not be returned, and Grimalkin is known 
to be ranging abroad. A friend of ours once 
found an almost featherless member of one 
of these little broods peeping in the grass, 
and neither nest nor parents being in sight, 
took the little orphan into the house, and 
placing it in a soft nest of cotton-wool in a 
cage, fed it with the yolks of hard-boiled 
eggs, put down its gaping throat on a pen 
handle, making herself a slave to that throat 
by rising long before day to light her spirit- 
lamp and boil her egg. As the little crea- 
ture thrived and grew, she felt it must have 
stronger food, and stifling her repugnance, 
procured earth-worms with her own delicate 
fingers, and proceeded to mince them for 
Master Rob’s dinners. By this time the lit- 
tle creature was as round and feathered and 
shining as a bird could be, and skipped from 
room to room after his mistress, stoutly re- 
sisted the cage, and visited her pillow every 
morning to pick her eyes open when it was 
time for his breakfast. At length he was 
able to live upon the same fare as the fam- 
ily had, and took his regular place at the 
breakfast table, the moment that the bell 
rang flying to the sugar bow], helping him- 
self afterward to his favorite dish, and al- 
ways perching on the morning paper, and 
fighting for his rights upon it, having the 
advantage of the other children in his wings, 
which bore him off at a signal of danger, 
and kept him out of reach till his offenses 
were forgotten. Anything like a racket de- 
lighted his little soul; the sawing of wood 
was as good to him as the piping of Pan; 
in the putting in of coal he flew to and fro 
through the cloud of black dust, enjoying 
himself with song and chatter; while the 
mancuvres of the laundress and the irides- 





cence of the soap-bubbles of her “suds” gave 
him such peculiar pleasure that once when 
she left her occupation for some other he 
gave battle, and nobody knows with what 
result, if his mistress had not been called to 
the scene by the woman’s screams, as she 
had often before been summoned by the in- 
dignant cries of the cats that held him only 
in terror, by no means regarding him as an 
object of prey, but as a monster that had 
invaded their domestic peace. Finally, one 
day, this little imp that so took the world 
for all his own, slipped out of an open win- 
Cow, was heard of once at the windows of 
another house a couple of miles away,’and 
then, like the bird that flew through the 
Northumbrian king’s palace from one dark- 
ness to another, was seen nomore. But our 
friend would not have been without the ex- 
citement and pleasure of his summer’s visit 
for anything you could name. 

And not only are such little romances 
afforded us by the tiny creatures, but there 
are the epics and heroics of their skirmishes 
and deadly fights to watch, which, if old 
Greek poets could condescend to describe 
the battles of the pygmies and the cranes, 
are not entirely beneath our notice. In 
fact, from the first robin’s whistle that we 
hear in March, to the last of the bluebirds 
that flutter in crowds about the berries of 
ash and elder and woodbine just before the 
robins go, to the flocks of chickadees that 
suddenly appear with the snow, to the long 
strings of the wild-geese that go clanging 
through the heavens with their wild music, 
to the witch-like crows that never go at all, 
if one uses one’s senses there is hardly plea- 
santer amusement to be had than is found 
in following the habits and learning the 
ways of these little actors on our summer 
boards. One sees the human passions re- 
peated in a miniature mimicry, and one sits 
at a grand theatre where the blue sky and 
the waving boughs make the painted scen- 
ery and properties, where the winds and wa- 
ters are real, the orchestra, seen and unseen, 
pipes from the leafy screens, and one assists 
them at the production of pretty picturesque 
dramas that, if they are each brief, are yet a 
part of the whole great show of the summer 
—the summer that is over and gone all too 
soon, and whose departure makes one impa- 
tient for the next, that, among all the oth- 
er problems to be solved, it may be seen if 
the empty nest will be refilled again, and 
if the same bird will sing again to his mate, 
to his brood, to the universe, that song to 
which, as MICHELET says, he himself is, after 
all, the most delicate auditor, but which 
may even give pleasure to that creating 
power “ qui regarde tendrement un brin @herbe 
autant qwune étoile.” 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


PE art of giving and receiving presents is not 

an intuition. People may make a great fail- 
ure of it, even with a purse full of money. And 
yet there are few more charming sensations than 
that of buying a present and of receiving one, espe- 
cially when it is bought in that royal spirit which 
has no other idea than that of spending every 
cent we can spare, and received in that spirit of 
conspicuous enjoyment which marks a frank and 
liberal nature. 

Everybody with a few dollars to spare gives a 
present at Christmas. As a method of express- 
ing the good-will which the season represents, it 
is more in consonance with the refinement of 
our age than the boisterous effusion of earlier 
epochs. But it is so hard to know what things 
are suitable to give, and this is particularly the 
case where the recipient is to be a father, broth- 
er, or lover. 

Gentlemen do not care for the pretty trifles 
and decorations that delight ladies; and as for 
real necessities, they are very apt to go and buy 
anything that is a convenience just as soon as it 
is discovered. Knickknacks, articles of china, 
etc., are generally useless to them; they do not 
know where to put them or what to do with them. 
We saw a gentleman last Christmas receive from 
his niece an inkstand in the shape of a dog’s 
head. To use it at all was to lift off the half of 
the head, and make a monstrosity of it. Even if 
a person could persuade himself to sit and write 
before such an object, it held so little ink as to 
be practically a great trouble, and he would glad- 
ly have exchanged the thing for the commonest 
common-sense inkstand. Another lady gave her 
brother a carved hunter whose quiver held a few 
wax matches. Of course a box of ordinary lucifers 
would have been far more convenient. Books are 
the most unexceptionable of holiday gifts; but 
there is always the danger, in choosing standard 
works, that the recipient may have it already, in his 
favorite binding, in his own library. It should be 
borne in mind, moreover, that men prefer books 
substantially bound in sober morocco or calf to 
the dainty, fanciful volumes which tarnish in the 
first reading. Then, again, a lady can not give a 
gentleman a gift of great value, because he would 
certainly feel bound to return one still more valu- 
able, and thus her gift would lose all its grace, 
and retain only a selfish commercial aspect. 

What, then, shall she give? Here is a wo- 
man’s advantage: she has her hands, while men 
must transact all their present-giving in hard 
cash, She must give something that represents 
her own life, and breathes of the qualities and 
tastes of the giver. She can hem some fine hand- 
kerchiefs—gentlemen always want handkerchiefs 





—and in order to give them intrinsic value, if 
their relationship warrants such a favor, she can 
embroider the name or monogram with her own 
hair. If the hair is dark, it has. a very pretty, 
graceful effect, and the design may be shaded by 
mingling the different hair of a family. We 
knew a gentleman who for years lost every hand- 
kerchief he took to his office; at length his wife 
marked them with her own hair, and he never 
lost another. Such gifts are made precious by 
love, time, and talent. 

The bare fact of rarity can raise an object, com- 
mercially valueless, to an zsthetic level. Souve- 
nirs from famous places or of famous people, a 
bouquet of wild thyme from Mount Hymettus, 
an autographic note of some great personage, an 
ancient Jewish shekel or Roman coin, some piece 
of unique or curious workmanship from Indian 
isles or Hindoo bazars, etc.—all such things are 
very suitable for presents to gentlemen, and will 
be far more valued than pins, studs, ete., which 
only represent a certain number of dollars and 
cents. 

Generally speaking, a gift only needs to be 

wisely chosen to be as acceptable now as it was 
in the days of Solomon. Children may teach us 
a lesson on this subject worth noting. They 
class their presents under two great heads—those 
valuable enough to be stored away in their little 
repositories for precious things, and those tacitly 
condemned to be destroyed, the pleasure in the 
latter case consisting in the fun of destroying 
them. 
Now all adult presents are either useful and 
valuable, or else they are intended to perish in 
the using. The latter class are by no means 
poor presents. Among them must be named flow- 
ers, always a suitable gift, because they are “an 
assertion that beauty outlives all the utilities in 
the world.” Another expression of this class of 
presents is something good to eat. There is no 
greater mistake than to suppose such presents 
are not welcome. None bring the giver more 
pleasantly to mind, and if the satisfaction is 
short, it is at least genuine and unalloyed. Why 
should there not, also, be a touch of as graceful 
sentiment in sending a friend a case of wine of 
exceptionally rare bouquet as in sending him a 
case of silver spoons ? 

Perhaps those gifts are best which are accept- 
able from their fitness, which are little helps and 
facilities, and fit into a need. It is easy to be- 
lieve in the kindness of a Christmas wish that is 
father not only to the thought, but to a pretty 
dress or cloak, or to some little luxury which the 
receiver has longed to possess, though perhaps is 
not justified in purchasing for herself. Such 
presents as these show a thoughtful and pains- 
taking affection ; they have cost time and consid- 
eration as well as money, and have a peculiar fla- 
vor of sympathy and good nature about them. 

The expression of pleasant emotions naturally 
falls into pleasant and graceful forms, but if a 
sentiment of respect is also to be conveyed, then 
the gift should not only be beautiful, but also as 
valuable as the donor can afford. 

Never undervalue your own gift: if it is poor, 
you should not have offered it at all. Avoid also 
such pretenses as, “I could get no better,” “It 
was all B—— had,” ete. ; and never ask, “ How 
did you like it ?” or, “ Does it fit ?” 

If you give a book, do not write any names or 
elaborate inscription in it, unless you are certain, 
first, that the book will be well received ; second, 
that the gift will be rendered more valuable by 
such autographic display of affection. 

Truly we ought not to look a gift-horse in the 
mouth, but we have no right to give things away 
because we have no use for them ourselves. When 
a thing is not good enough for its present possess- 
or, ten to one it will be of no service to a friend. 
It may, indeed, be given to the poor; but charity 
is not friendship. It is a real hardship to have 
to say “Thank you” for what we do not want, 
and for what we know has cost the giver neither 
money nor sacrifice of any kind. 

Do not give a person who is socially your equal 
a richer present than she is able to give you. She 
will be more mortified than pleased. Between 
equals it is often an elegance to disregard cost and 
depend on rarity, because gold can not always 
purchase it. Still, between very rich people, pres- 
ents should also be very rich, or else their riches 
are set above their friendship and generosity. 

Never refuse a present, except under very pe- 
culiar circumstances. However humble or value- 
less the gift, accept the good-will that dictated it. 
Acknowledge the receipt of a present without the 
least delay, but do not follow it by an immediate 
return; it would impart to the gift an appear- 
ance of investment or exchange. 

No person ought to give a present who is apt 
to retain a lively memory of her own munificence. 
Whatever the receiver feels, the donor must not 
remember it as an obligation. It takes as lib- 
eral a nature to receive as to give—not to show 
hesitation, not to be churlish, and think immedi- 
ately of having to give one in return, not to be 
sensitively annoyed at the obligation, but to ac- 
cept it with frank pleasure, to look upon it as 
so much gain—not in goods, but in good-will—and 
to be glad of the privilege it accords to express 
our own feelings in a similar way. 

But they who would know the full measure of 
delight in giving, and see the perfection of grace 
in receiving, presents, must give gifts to little chil- 
dren. In their reception there will be no doubts, 
no affectations, and no suspicious considerations. 
Now all children expect presents at Christmas, 
and their desire is mainly for toys. It is a wise 
desire, and ought to be gratified, for toys are the 
alphabet of life, and through them they learn 
what poetry and property mean. Other things 
will be played with, broken, and thrown away in 
after-years, but they make their first experiments 
in the art of living with toys. 

No toys are so good for bright, inquisitive chil- 
dren as magnetic and mechanical ones. A toy 


that has nothing movable about it soon wearies a 
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child ; after the eye is .atis ied, if it can not pull 
it about, and pull it to pieces, it is a delusion. 
Then buy toys which excite wonder and specula- 
tion, for through wonder children attain unto 
knowledge. Make up your mind that toys are 
bought to be deliberately destroyed. A child is 
haunted by an undying eagerness to know the 
causes of things; hence the doll is mercilessly 
gouged, and the lamb torn to pieces. Don’t scold 
if this is done—as it nearly always is—in secret. 
“ The youngest child has an inherited idea that all 
attempts to see below the surface of things will 
be frowned upon by the party of order.” 

Though these are such earnest and intellectual 
days, it is a mistake to give children nothing but 
books. But if books are chosen, then buy those 
that appeal to the imagination. Reason will soon 
enough turn them out of that world of splendid 
impossibilities, but they will be much the better 
for every visit toit. For the imaginative faculty 
is the precursor of the understanding faculty ; the 
mind must be formed before it can be filled, and 
imagination is the creative power. ‘“ Wouldst 
thou plant for eternity,” says Carlyle, “ plant into 
the deep faculties of man, his fantasy and his 
heart.’ Wouldst thou piant for a year and a day, 
then plant in his shallow faculties, his self-love, 
and his arithmetical understanding.” 

Still it would be a dull Christmas if all the 
children sat reading Christmas books; therefore 
buy them plenty of playthings; as before said, 
they are the alphabet of life. Much of the ex- 
istence of three-year-olds consists in raids and re- 
coveries of toys. A child who can not take care of 
his toys in babyhood is likely enough to fail in 
more important things in after-life, while the lit- 
tle ones who can keep their own, and have no 
objections to those of others, who can play with 
them cheerfully, and are not too curious about 
what is below the surface, have already in them 
the elements of successful men and women. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 


HE business suits worn by gentlemen show 
little change in design or fabrics. The coats 

are somewhat shorter, the vests are very high, 
and are usually without a collar, especially when 
rough materials are used; trousers are worn 
smaller in the leg. The choice for coats of busi- 
ness suits lies between the double-breasted sack 
known as the reefing jacket and the close-fitting 
English morning coat; these coats may be fast- 
ened by one or three buttons, according to taste, 
and the pockets have flaps. The entire suit— 
coat, vest, and pantaloons—is made of one kind of 


cloth in a neat pattern of checks, or some hand- | 


some mixture of quaint colors, and occasionally 
stripes are used. 
SEMI-DRESS SUITS. 

The semi-dress suit worn when paying visits, 
for day receptions, at church, ete., has a frock- 
coat and vest made from the same piece of black 
“ worsted diagonal,” while the trousers are a neat 


pattern of stripes usually, and rather dark in col- | 


or. The frock-coat of this suit is what gentle- 
men call the Prince Albert coat; it is now made 
shorter than formerly, is fastened by three or 
four buttons, according to the taste of the wear- 
er, and the fronts have silk breast facing. The 
vest, of the same material as the coat, is cut very 
high, and has a collar; it is usually single-breast- 
ed. The cloths for trousers show stripes in twill- 
ed effects of mixed gray and black, while others 
are nearly all black, or else blue-black; some- 
times a thread of green or of blue is irregularly 
woven in the dark fabric. The stripes are a fourth 
of an inch wide, or else they are in shaded lines 
that make the stripe fully an inch broad. Dark 
plum-color and brown stripes alternate in stylish 
cloths. When light pantaloons are preferred for 
dressy occasions, instead of the dark ones sug- 
gested by fashionable tailors, they are chosen in 
gray shades, not in the purplish-lavender shades 
formerly worn. 
FULL-DRESS SUITS. 


The only change in full-dress suits is that the 
swallow-tail coat is slightly shorter than those 
made last winter. The dress-coat and vest are 
made from the same piece of black cloth, which 
should ve the West of England cloth with dead 
finish. This English broadcloth is preferred to 
the glossy French broadcloth formerly used: for 
dress suits. The dress-coat rolls open very low, 
and the black vest also opens low to disclose the 
shirt bosom. The trousers are of black doe-skin, 
and are small in the legs. 

OVERCOATS. 

Overcoats are worn moderately long, and may 
be either in sack or surtout shape, as the wearer 
pleases. Brown is the popular color, though oth- 
er colors are worn. The materials are fur bea- 
vers and Elysians of all the colors in which these 
cloths are imported. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 


Shirt fronts remain very plain. They are made 
of three thicknesses of linen, smoothly pressed, 
without pleats; sometimes a single cord or else 
a cluster of tiny tucks is stitched down the lapped 
edge outside of the eyelet-holes made for the 
studs. For weddings and other full-dress occa- 
sions a slight vine of embroidery, like a stripe, 
trims the front. The newest standing collars 
come very near together in front, and are just 
tipped over in points at the corners. Another 
stylish collar, called the Salamis, is upright all 
around, meets at the button-hole, and then slopes 
away to form a small V-shaped opening at the 
throat. The reverse of this is the Atlas collar, 
which has a wide open space in front, and stands 
erect all around. Turned-down collars are still 
preferred by many gentlemen, but are worn quite 
narrow, and with an open space at the throat. 
Cuffs are wide, with square corners, and are made 





merely to meet, not lap, so that they can be worn 
with linked sleeve-buttons. The favorite jewelry 
for studs and sleeve-buttons remains the white 
enamelled gold that looks like linen thread ; dead- 
gold jewelry is also much used. Scarf-pins are 
shown in unique French designs, both in gold 
and silver. Cameos are also liked for gentle- 
men’s sleeve-buttons. Among the extravagant 
garments shown for gentlemen are breakfast 
shirts of twilled foulard silk, pale blue, rose, 
cream, or straw color, most exquisitely embroid- 
ered on the collar, cuffs, and bosom, while the 
neck is tied with a cord and tassel. A pale rose- 
colored shirt is embroidered with light blue and 
olive green, a straw-colored garment with cardi- 
nal red and brown, a cream-color with deep blue 
and scarlet. There are also shirts of foulards 
in chintz patterns, and with Oriental designs in 
palms or stripes on an écru ground. The prices 
of these luxurious garments range from $15 to 
$20 each. Night-shirts are of the heavy French 
muslin known as Madapollam, or else of linen, 
and are daintily embroidered on the collar, cuffs, 
bosom, and on the breast pocket in Greek bor- 
ders, or else vines in white, or in bird’s-egg blue, 
or in red, old gold, and blue together. 

English merino is the favorite fabric for winter 
under-wear, and is preferred in lavender, brown, 
or blue shades of solid color, rather than in the 
stripes formerly worn, or in pure white. The 
Scotch woollen under-vests are woven with ribbed 
selvedges instead of being hemmed. 

PAJAMAS, DRESSING-GOWNS, ETC. 

The Pajamas suits so popular for lounging are 
shown with the Japanese blouse and trousers 
made of fancy flannels with gray grounds, through 
which are woven red, blue, or green threads, and 
the fronts are fastened by knotted cords of red 
or blue silk. They cost $8 50 to $12 the suit. 
Plain white flannel Pajamas are also shown, and 
there are others of pongee at $10 a suit. Long 
English bath wrappers are made of white Turk- 
ish towelling, trimmed with a border of colored 
cotton in brocade patterns, and have colored cords 
and tassels. These cost $8 to $16. 

Dressing-gowns come in the long loose English 
shape, made of the loosely woven cloths known 
as English homespuns. The quaint mixtures of 
colors and the neat striped and checked patterns 
are similar to those worn for business suits. They 
cost from $12 to $20. Others of heavier fabric 
are reversible, with a different design inside from 
that of the outside. Short sack coats for smok- 
ing-jackets are also made of these English mate- 
rials, and cost $10 or $12. The wadded silk Jap- 
anese dressing-gowns are greatly in favor with 
gentlemen. They come in solid colors of quaint 
brown, gray, or blue, with brilliant scarlet linings, 
or else they are in gay Oriental designs, or it may 
be they are richly embroidered. $32 will buy a 
long gown without embroidery, and there are 
short jackets for less money. 

French cardigan jackets with silk sleeves are 
shown in beautiful qualities for billiard-room and 
smoking-room wear. They come in scarlet, navy 
blue, brown, and maroon, and are so fine that they 
cost $21. 

English water-proof coats for gentlemen are 
made of two thicknesses of homespun with rub- 
ber between. They are very light, and look like 
a handsome Ulster, yet are perfectly water-proof. 
The prices range from $22 to $32, 


SCARFS AND NECK-TIES, 


Cashmere colorings in the gay Oriental designs 
so popular for trimming ladies’ dresses are chosen 
for gentlemen’s scarfs and mufflers. Gentlemen 
of very quiet tastes, who do not follow all of the 
English styles adopted by men of fashion, do not 
object to this gay neck wear, because their vests 
are now cut so high that very little of the scarf 
is seen at all; the white shirt front is never vis- 
ible except with the low-cut vests of full-dress 
suits. Satin is the favorite fabric for scarfs. 
Silk is now very little used. The Claudent is the 
popular scarf ; this is an improvement on the flat 
folded Stanley scarf, like a shield, with the band 
around the neck ; it is curved at the top to fit un- 
der the collar, has round corners, and is quite 
small, as there is only a small opening left by the 
vest to be covered. The first choice is for figured 
satin in Oriental palms, arabesques, circles, or 
stripes, in mingled red, old gold, blue, and green ; 
then Roman effects are chosen in stripes across, 
or else there are blocks of black or blue satin 
alternating with blocks of cashmere colors. Some 
of the Eastern colors and designs might have been 
copied from old tapestries, their effect is so quaint, 
and the colors so soft and faded-looking. When 
solid colors are used, blue is chosen, either in gen- 
darme shades, or very pale, or else navy blue. Gar- 
net neck-ties, so fashionable last year, are now 
passé. For semi-dress toilettes in the evening 
white grounds are strewn with the gay cashmere 
colors in stripes or figures, and sometimes the 
plain white satin Claudent scarf is used. Polka 
dots and rings, bars, small brocaded patterns, 
hieroglyphics, and tiny figures of beasts and birds 
are shown in the scarfs that are to be tied after be- 
ing put on; a few Scotch plaids of mixed blue and 
green are shown. For dress ties those of narrow 
black satin folded an inch wide are as often sold 
as those of white lawn. This is an English fash- 
ion that has been gradually coming into vogue 
here. The ends of these narrow ties—both black 
and white—are hemmed straight across, not point- 
ed, and there is no hem-stitching or embroidery 
on the white ties. For day weddings flat scarfs 
of white satin are used; and when color is pre- 
ferred, the fancy is for bright blue. 

Very rich silk mufflers are shown in Turkish 
and Persian tapestry designs on very soft fine 
silk. They are nearly a yard square, and cost $16. 


GLOVES. 


English kid gloves with three rows of wide 
stitching on the back are shown for semi-dress 
in cream, tan, or russet colors, with the stitching 





in self-color or in black. These are of very thick 
heavy kid—not the light French kid worn by la- 
dies—and are fastened by two buttons, For driv- 
ing are wool gloves knit in Ireland, and “ tilbur- 
ied,” that is, faced inside the hand with dog-skin ; 
these are $175. Dog-skin gloves with warm 
Jamb’s-wool lining are worn for great warmth ; 
these are $3 a pair. Soft gloves as luxurious as 
if made of camel’s-hair are made of ’coon’s fur 
and silk together, knitted by hand ; these are for 
street wear in midwinter, and cost $7 a pair. 


HANDKERCHIEFS, HOSIERY, ETC. 


Gentlemen’s white linen pocket-handkerchiefs 
have a narrow hem scarcely half an inch wide, and 
a colored Japanese initial in one corner. These 
are $12adozen. Pretty little etchings in indelible 
ink also ornament one corner of nice handker- 
chiefs. A novelty very popular with young gen- 
tlemen is the bird’s-egg blue French linen hand- 
kerchief with white polka dots or rings all over 
it. Others have white centres with a blue polka- 
dotted border on the wide hem. Cashmere col- 
ors, Oriental designs, and Roman stripes are 
shown all over some silk handkerchiefs, while 
others have merely a hem of the gay colors, with 
centres of cream white, scarlet, or gendarme blue : 
price $1 75 to $2 each. 

Plain black is the fashionable choice in the 
silk half-hose worn by gentlemen, but they are 
also worn with polka dots and vines of embroid- 
ery covering the insteps and up each side. Horse- 
shoes, palm leaves, and Oriental designs are also 
used in embroidering socks. Blue, maroon, gar- 
net, and brown are the colors for plain silk socks, 
and there are many with fine stripes around the 
foot. The soft French woollen socks come in 
Scotch plaids of green with blue, at $24 a dozen, 
also in plain gendarme blue, garnet, maroon, and 
cardinal colors. Cashmere socks in gray, tan, and 
drab colors have gay embroidery up each side. 
The most luxurious of wool socks are those of cam- 
el’s-hair, sold at $30 a dozen. Knickerbocker 
stockings, long, and of heavily ribbed wool, to be 
worn when hunting, are $2 25 to $3 50 a pair. 


HATS. 


The fashionable black dress hat has the crown 
slightly bell shape, six and a half inches deep, 
with open D’Orsay curled brim. Young men 
choose low-crowned hats with narrow brim well 
rolled, while older gentlemen wear wider brims 
with similar D’Orsay curl. These silk hats cost 
$7 or $8. The undress hat for business wear is 
the Derby stiff black felt with very low crown 
and the stylishly narrow brim rolled with the 
open D’Orsay curl used for silk hats: price $4 50. 
Seal-skin caps are shown with or without visors ; 
the former are preferred for driving. They are 
also in the new English shapes, with the visor to 
turn up and the band to turn down. Opera hats 
for full-dress wear are made of plain merino for 
$7, or with satin under the brim for $8. Satin 
opera hats are $10, and those of repped silk 
are $12. 

SHOES. 

There is a tendency with gentlemen toward 
wearing lighter shoes; instead of the very heavy 
thick double soles of the English shoes so long 
in vogue, the soles are now only moderately thick, 
and the toes are moderately pointed rather than 
square. The buttoned shoe remains in favor, 
with its low square heel. Calf-skin shoes are 
for general wear. Patent-leather shoes for the 
street are affected by fashionable men who imi- 
tate English styles, but this leather cracks in our 
dry climate, and is soon defaced, while the humid 
English climate preserves it. In place of pumps, 
the dress shoes now used are buttoned gaiters of 
patent-leather with black cloth tops. Knicker- 
bocker gaiters for riding and hunting, in lieu 
of boots, are of light natural-colored calf-skin, 
buckled on the outside, and extending over the 
pantaloons nearly to the knees. Instead of the 
cloth gaiters worn on the insteps for warmth and 
to keep the ankles dry, there are now cloth leg- 
gings that begin at the top of the shoes inside 
the trousers, and extend nearly to the knees. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
James W. Beti; Saucer Bupp; D. D. Youmans; 
and GLAzE. 





PERSONAL. 

THE honors paid to Bishop Potter at the 
Academy of Music on the 25th ult. were wit- 
nessed by an immense assemblage, and were.ad- 
mirably carried out. The speech of Mr. Evarts 
was one of his happiest efforts. There was one 
feature of the occasion that may appear not to 
have any special significance at present, but is 
quite likely to be felt in the future of the 
Church, and is to be mentioned with honor: we 
allude to the fact that of the eight gentlemen 
who constituted the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, three of them are heirs to the greatest 
fortunes in the country, viz., Mr. WILLIAM W. 
Astor, Mr. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, and Mr. 
E.srinGe T.Gerry. This is an exceptional oe- 
currence. It is rare that young men born to 
great opulence give themselves and the influ- 
ence of their wealth and position to the inter- 
ests of religion, instead of indulging in the plea- 
sures that so easily beset the young, or yielding 
to the temptations of immorality. The position 
taken by these young gentlemen is sure to exert 
a wide and benign influence in the future, and 
will therefore be regarded with interest and 
gladness by those who have grown old in the 
service of religion. 

—A gentleman describing the different styles 
of gesticulation habitual with Mr. Wester, Mr. 
Cuoarte, and CHARLES SUMNER, says that the lat- 
ter was ‘‘ always dignified and self- possessed, and 
in his movements as well as words conveyed the 
idea of deliberation and scholarly culture, rather 
than of that spontaneous warmth and impulsive 
feeling which stir emotion in the hearer. But 
he had one gesture, which he used not often, but 
always once or twice in his great speeches, which 
never failed to send the blood thrilling to my 
temples, and I noticed that it had a similar ef- 
fect on many others, He raised his hand higher 





and higher, with appropriate gesticulation, while 
building a climax, and when he came to cap it, 
he rose on tiptoe and thrust his hand up into 
the air with great foree and with a look of ex- 
ultant triumph. It was magnificent. It fitted 
the subject and the man.”’ 

—Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, who is just now re- 
ceiving much social honor, and gathering sequins 
from his music, is of Irish parentage on one side, 
and of Italian descent on the other, and, as Ep- 
MUND YATES says, is endowed with that gift, 
rare everywhere, rarest in England—the gift of 
vivacity. Asa boy he had learned to play upon 
several instruments, and sang in the Chapel 
Royal. After eighteen months’ instruction he 
wrote an anthem, and Sir George SMART de- 
creed that the work of his protégé should be 
sung in the Chapel Royal. Mr. SuLiivan’s eyes 
twinkle as he tells how the Bishop of London, 
on being told the name of the author, sent for 
him, patted his black curly head, and presented 
him then and there with ten shillings. This en- 
couraged him to compete for the MENDELSSOHN 
scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, for 
which he was only just of sufficient age—four- 
teen years—and he won the prize, worth $100 a 
year, for which England has Jenny Linp to 
thank. By Mr. SuLLIVAN’s exertions this prize 
has been increased to $450 a year. Mr. SULLI- 
VAN is a great personal favorite with the mem- 
bers of the royal family, as he is with persons 
everywhere who have royalty of intellect. 

—Madame Carta Serena is the first woman 
who has ever been elected to membership in the 
Imperial Royal Society of Austria. This honor 
was recently paid her upon her return from long 
travel in the Caucasus and Persia. 

—Mr. FranK BuCKLAND has recently visited 
Abbotsford, and found Scort’s study precisely 
as it wasinhistime. The place now belongs to 
Sir WALTER’s great-granddaughter, who is a Ro- 
man Catholic, and married to Mr. MaAxXwe.t, 
son of Lord Herries. 

—Mrs. Newton, widow of GILBerT STUART 
NEWTON, the painter, is still living, in this city. 
Her husband died forty-seven years ago. Their 
married life in London embraced that interest- 
ing period of literary, artistic, and dramatic an- 
nals between 1820 and 1830—when KemMBLe and 
KEAN were the monarchs of the English stage ; 
when LEsLig, Newron, WILKIE, and TURNER 
were leading painters ; when the ** Waverley Nov- 
els”? were delighting the world; when CHARLES 
LaMB was writing his ‘ Elia’ papers for the 
London Magazine. Mrs. Newton knew Wasu- 
INGTON IRVING, who had already made a great 
reputation by the Sketch-Book und Bracebridge 
Hall, She knew Count D’Orsay, who was not 
so handsome as tradition makes people believe. 
His figure was set off by the most becoming 
dress—light overcoat, hair elaborately arranged, 
well-fitting gloves and boots. Mrs. Newron 
also knew Lady BLEssINGTON, who held her court 
at Gore House, Kensington, where might be seen 
BuLwer, DisraeEvi, Tom Moore, THEODORE 
Hook, SavaGe Lanpor, ete. RoGers was then 
in his graceful decline, and MacauLay, whose 
Essay on Milton had given him an immediate 
reputation, was beginning to attract attention 
as a brilliant talker. 

—Dr. MONASSEIN, an eminent Russian scien- 
tist, after close investigation, has found that 
singing is an excellent means of preventing con- 
sumption ; and for the developmentand strength- 
ening of the chest it is more efficient than even 
gymuastic exercises. The professor has exam- 
ined two hundred and twenty singers, varying 
from nine to fifty-three years old, and found that 
the chest is greater and stronger among them 
than among persons of any other occupation. 

—Miss JOSEPHINE MEEKER’S success as a lec- 
turer is so great that she has been offered two 
hundred dollars a week and her travelling ex- 
penses to speak on her capture and life among 
the Indians. 

—Count Dominic Zicuy, formerly Bishop of 
Rosenau, has recently died. He was a wealthy 
Hungarian noble, and leaves his nephew, Count 
EvGENgE, a fortune of $4,500,000. He achieved a 
national reputation by his heroic conduct dur- 
ing the cholera epidemic of 1832, and in 1840 was 
translated to the see of Veszprim, then the rich- 
est see in the country. In 1548 he stood by the 
government. Kossura treated his absence as a 
resignation of his diocese, and simultaneously a 
party of Croat soldiers robbed and maltreated 
him just as if he had been a rebel. When tran- 
quillity was quite re-established the Count-Bish- 
op went to Rome, and prayed Pius IX. to release 
him from his episcopal charge. ‘I can fulfill 
the Gospel precept of forgiveness,” he is report- 
ed to have said to the Pope, ‘ but if I have to 
return to Veszprim as bishop, I must bless those 
who have injured me most grievously, and I do 
not feel able for so heroic an action.” Atlength 
his retirement was arranged, and he withdrew to 
his estates, where he led a very quiet life. In 
more than one place he caused to be built at his 
own expense a beautiful church for the Rouma- 
nians of his district of the orthodox Greek faith. 

—The death of Mr. DELANE, who for thirty- 
six years was editor of the London Times, takes 
away one of the most remarkable men in the 
history of journalism. His father was formerly 
the business manager of the Zimes, and the son 
entered the office forty years ago as assistant to 
the then editor, Mr. BARNES, whom he succeed- 
ed in 1841 as editor. He was then but twenty- 
four years of age. He was a robust, energetic 
man, and physically a type of the best class of 
Englishmen. He had a hearty manner that cap- 
tivated all who came in contact with him, whilst 
he had no superior in quickly measuring the 
drift of public opinion, and testing the sense of 
the ruling classes of Great Britain upon great 
questions of state policy. He was a brilliant 
conversationalist, and for many years prominent 
in London society, his great abilities and charm- 
ing manners giving him the entrée to the high- 
est circles. To these qualities and advantages 
he owed much of his success in directing the 
course of the Times. The control of that influ- 
ential journal was for a long period in the hands 
of Mr. DELANE and his two brothers-in-law, Sir 
GEORGE WEBBE DaSENT, who was assistant ed- 
itor, and Mr. MowBray Morris, the business 
manager. Mr. Morris retired in broken health 
several years ago, subsequently dying, and Mr. 
DAsENT was made a British civil service com- 
missioner in 1870, being afterward knighted. 
The control of the Times then passed to Mr. 
Joun C. MacDONALD, the present manager, and 
Dr. T. CHENERY, the present editor, who suc- 
ceeded Messrs. Morris and DeLANg, though Mr. 
Joun WALTER, M.P., the chief proprietor, exer- 
cises a close supervision, 
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Fichu-Collar in Lavora di Maglia, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis fichu-collar is made of a straight piece of peacock blue 
satin four inches and a half wide and forty-six inches long, 
which on the upper edge is turned down an inch wide on the 
wrong side and gathered, while the under edge is ravelled out an 
inch and a quarter deep. On this strip is set a border worked 
in lavora di maglia, For this 
border work a netted foundation 
with fine blue saddler’s silk over 
a fine knitting-needle, beginning 
with 2 st. (stitch), and at the end 
of each round widen 1 st. until 
the work counts 30 st. Then 
work without changing the num- 
ber of st., widening 1 st. on one 
side at the end of the round and 
narrowing 1 st. on the other side, 
until the netted foundation is of 
suitable length, whereupon nar- 
row 1 st. at the end of each 
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Fig. 1.—Hanpkercuter Borper.—Ho.pern-Wors. 








































Fig. 1.—Ficavu-Cottar 1n Lavora 
pt MaGuia.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Lavora pi Maciia Borprr ror Ficuu-Cozar, Fic. 1. 





round, finishing the work with 1 st. Next stretch the strip in 
a frame, and darn the netting with colored silk in point de toile 
and with gold and silver thread in point de reprise. For the 
middle design figure in the large point use light rose and light 
réséda silk, and for the middle design figure in the small point 
use blue-gray silk. The edge of these design figures is worked 

; . alternately with gold 

; ~ and silver threads. 
The upper edge of 
the border is worked 
in point de reprise 
with silver thread. 
For the points on the 
edge darn the foun- 
dation as shown by 
‘ig. 2 in point de 
toile with réséda silk, 
and edge it with but- 
ton-hole stitghes of 
olive silk worked 
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Fig. 2,—HanDKERCHIEF BorpER.—HOLsEIN- Work. 
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Plush and Satin Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 809. 

Tue crown of this bonnet is of prune-colored 
plush, and the brim is of stiff lace, split on each 
side in the back, and faced with prune velvet. 
On the outside the brim is covered with lapping 
folds of prune satin.- The joining seam of the 
brim and crown is covered with a bias fold of 
satin. The bonnet is trimmed in front with a 
large bow of prune velvet, a bird with a dark 
body and long light tail, and a small spray of 
roses. The strings are of satin ribbon two inch- 
es wide, in the same color as the bonnet. 





(Begun in Iarrrr’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XII) 
SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
IN THE WANING YEAR, 

BarBaRa was alone once more in the bleak 
blank beginning of the year—the dead dull time 
when the days lengthen, yet bring neither leaf 
nor flower ; when the skies are gray, and the rain 
lashes the pane, and the snow lies in the hollow 
of the hill, and the ravenous east wind roams over 
the earth seeking whom it may devour ; when all 
the domestic joys, or traditions of joys, that be- 
long to Christmas are over and done with, and 
the comforts of the fireside have begun to pall 
even upon the most domestic mind. Those first 
months of the new year are always up-hill work, 
save perhaps to the sportsman, who has infinite 
delight in horse and hound, gun and dog, and to 
whom the first violet is an affliction, and the yel- 
low April butterfly a bore; or to the young beau- 
ty, for whom February and March mean a suc- 
cession of balls. 

Alone, or almost alone, in her castle on the 
Cornish moor, Barbara found the early year a 
period of exceeding gloom, There was much rain 
at that time, and save for an occasional gleam at 
close of day the sun hid his face, and it was as if 
there had been no such luminary to gladden the 
world; for it was difficult to believe that the dull 
gray light of those short winter days came from 
the round red-gold face of that jovial Sol who 
glorifies the midsummer roses, and makes the de- 
cay and corruption of dying Nature more splen- 
did than her freshness and bloom. 

Miss Penruth had returned from Plymouth re- 
newed in her strength, like that very sun, which 
rejoiceth to run his race, Having made herself 
more than ever secure of a freehold in the skies, 
she was so much the less inclined to make her- 
self agreeable to her fellow-mortals upon earth. 
She did not actually lecture Barbara, but she took 
every occasion of talking at her. She would re- 
mark, for instance, apropos to nothing, that some 
people’s lives were so frivolous and futile that it 
was a wonder they were permitted to go on living. 
At other times, when inveighing against the riot 
and wastefulness of the servants’ hall—which, she 
was thankful to say, she had always kept in check 
so long as she had any authority—she would ob- 
serve, as a general proposition, that people who 
had been reared upon a pittance often showed a 
natural bent to lavish expenditure and self-indul- 
gence whenever the opportunity for those vices 
arose, 

Barbara received these stealthy thrusts with a 
provoking indifference. She cared too little for 
Miss Penruth to be affected by that lady’s bad 
opinion, She was not hypocrite enough to at- 
tempt conciliation. 

“If I tried to live pleasantly with her I should 
be pretending. all day long,” she told herself ; 
“and it is no part of my duty to falsify my own 
nature in order that I may please Miss Penruth.” 

So the two women went their own several ways. 
Priscilla wrote long letters to other Priscillas, and 
read the last new book by the last new light in 
the evangelical world, which volume generally 
prophesied the approaching destruction of this 
planet, taking the Crimean war and the Indian 
mutiny as the preliminary explosions which her- 
alded the final crash. 

Barbara lived her joyless, eventless life almost 
alone, save when at her husband’s request she 
put on her fur-lined jacket and sat beside him in 
his dog-cart while he drove to look at distant 
farms and scold stupid farmers, She sorely miss- 
ed her mother and Flossie. She was full of fear 
about that distant struggle which was not yet 
finished. 

Miss Penruth had by this time recovered from 
the shock of Jane Tudway’s ingratitude, and had 
obtained for herself a new handmaiden and con- 
fidante of a very superior stamp to the deceitful 
Tudway. The new attendant—a being so intense- 
ly respectable could hardly be spoken of as a 
lady’s-maid—was a widow, young, but serious be- 
yond her years; soft of foot, and grave of voice 
and aspect; a person who had known trouble, 
had passed through the furnace of disappoint- 
ment, and had been purified in the fire of adver- 
sity. Such a dependent was a treasure above 
price to a lady of Priscilla’s temper. Priscilla 
liked adulation, and here was some one to offer 
it, a living fountain of flattery which never ran 
dry. Priscilla gloried in her piety, and here was 
some one whose evaugelical graces only stopped 
short at the point where they would have become 
presumption. The maid was only a little less en- 
lightened than her mistress, as Plato to Socrates, 
or Mason to Walpole. Priscilla had nothing but 
praise for this estimable yidow, whose name was 
Morris. ; 

Thus the young year wore on. Mark sold a 
couple of horses at a ruinous loss, and gave away 
another; and having thus depopulated his stable, 
save of the admirable Pepper, and a sturdy brown 
cob, ugly and fiddle-headed, but of inexhaustible 
energies and an immeasurable capacity for wrong- 
doing, the manager of the quarries devoted him- 








self to business with a steadiness which was highly 
pleasing to his elder brother. Business thoughts 
and business cares gave him a preoccupied air 
occasionally ; but nobody at Place wanted him to 
be lively. Dullness and silence were in the very 
atmosphere of the shadowy old house, where Flos- 
sie’s gayety had seemed always a discordant 
note. 

So the dull year wore on. June brought her 
roses and nightingales ; July filled the hedge-rows 
with ferns and foxgloves, and changed winter’s 
gray sea to an ocean more glorious than jasper or 
amethyst. And swift on summer’s beauty came 
autumn’s slow decay, and the skies were thunder- 
charged, and the last of the reapers were busy on 
the upland fields. It was in the waning of the 
year that an added and unwonted gloom deepened 
the shadow of Barbara’s joyless home. Vyvyan, 
who hardly knew what it was to be ill, began to 
feel that his prime of life and the sense of power 
that goes with it were departing. Something, he 
could searcely explain what, was amiss with him. 
He could no longer endure the fatigue of long 
rides and long fasting. He who scarce knew the 
meaning of weakness, felt himself suddenly and 
at intervals as feeble as an infant. 

“Can this be age?” he asked himself, angrily. 
“ Have I become an old man all at once—at fifty ? 
It is not possible; yet I feel like an old man—a 
feeble old creature, tottering on the brink of the 
grave. It must be something organic.” 

And then the cold sweat, which he had felt so 
often of late, gathered on his brow, as he remem- 
bered how his father had been cut off in the full- 
ness and flower of life by heart-disease, unsus- 
pected till the blow came. Remembering this, 
and feeling this strange torpor creeping over him, 
this deadly fainting, this dimness of vision, this 
terrible necessity of lying on his sofa, helpless, 
inert, till the fit passed, Vyvyan Penruth believed 
himself a doomed man. 

“T am like the rich man in the parable,” he 
said to himself. “Of what account are my lands 
and my houses? To me too the awful voice has 
sounded: ‘Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee!’ Yes, I am doomed, and she will 
marry her soldier lover, and be happy—happy, as 
she has never been with me; loving, as she has 
never been to me; beloved—no, never more fondly 
than she might have been by me. The husk is 
rough and ugly, but there was a true heart at the 
core, if she would have had it.” 

Then, after a long blank pause, in which the 
pulse beat slowly, and that icy dew gathered on 
the haggard brow, and all things grew dim be- 
fore the clouded sight, Vyvyan began to wonder, 
with a vague self-pity, what his little world would 
be like after he was dead. 

His chief thought was of his wife. 

“Will she be sorry for me when I am gone?” 
he asked himself. ‘Of course she will marry 
that other man—a hero, famous, a man for a 
woman to love; but when she is a happy wife, a 
happy mother, will she think of me kindly, re- 
gretfully even, and say to herself sometimes, ‘ He 
was a rough, queer creature, but he loved me. 
Such as it was, after its kind, his was true love ?’” 

He suffered, and held his peace about this new 
strange suffering. For some time he would tell 
no one of his illness, neither wife nor sister, not 
even one of those old servants who had served 
him since he was a boy. Nor had he yet made 
up his mind to consult a doctor. The fits came 
upon him generally at the same time in the day, 
when he was alone in his study, after breakfast. 
He had found that lying down on his sofa gave 
him relief. He would lie there quiescent till the 
fit passed, and he was his own man again. On 
two or three occasions the symptoms were more 
violent, and he had some difficulty in concealing 
his illness from the household. He shrank with 
a strange aversion from the revelation of his weak- 
ness. He felt like a king diserowned, who could 
yet maintain the semblance of royalty. He did 
not want them to know that his race was all but 
run, that he was of no significance in the world, 
a mere passing shadow, with that hour when he 
should vanish from the scene already marked 
upon the dial. He who possessed so much, found 
it bitter to contemplate that near future in which 
his possessions must slip into other hands. If 
they knew that a mortal disease had its grip upon 
him, they would begin to calculate how long he 
would last—how many months or days they would 
have to wait for wealth and liberty. His wife, 
Priscilla, Mark—each of these would profit by his 
death, and each must desire it. To sit amidst 
them and know that they were calculating every 
hour, counting every breath he drew—that their 
hopes waxed strong with the pallid hue of disease, 
waned when his cheek brightened—this would be 
too horrible. 

“Tll keep the truth from them as long as I 
can,” he said to himself. “ Better that I should 
hold on to the last, and drop like a felled tree.” 

Sometimes he thought he would go away and 
wait for death in some distant land, tended by 
strangers, who would be losers when he died. 
But to leave his wife, to leave his land—that land 
which was to him as a living thing, so fondly had 
he watched over its welfare! 

No, he would be lord of the soil to the last. 

“God help the estate when Mark owns it!” he 
thought. “He'll be a careless landlord. He'll 
let his tenants sell their straw, perhaps, and break 
up some of the fine old pastures. And not an- 
other acre of the moor will be redeemed in his 
time. Things will stand still, at the best.” 

Oh, soul-torturing thought, that these things 
must go to another, a careless owner, a spend- 
thrift perhaps, who would let the ancestral estate 
melt away acre by acre, till the Penruths ceased 
to have name or place in the world! Better, per- 
haps, to be a beggar and lie down in a corner to 
die, under some dark archway, or in a stranger’s 
porch, and to let the slough of this tired body slip 
off the immortal soul like a worn-out garment, of 
no more value or account than penury’s rags and 
tatters, than to be a rich man anchored to earth 


by the weight of many acres, and much cattle, 
houses, money, and mines. 

“ How little use I have made of it all!” thought 
Vyvyan. “I might have lived as happily on a 
pound a week.” 

One day his wife went into his study to consult 
him upon some household arrangement, it being 
her habit to defer to him in all things, and found 
him lying on the sofa, inert, with that cold dew 
upon his forehead. 

“ Are you ill, Vyvyan ?” she asked, kneeling by 
his side. . 

“A little faint,” he faltered, hardly able to an- 
swer her. ‘It will pass off—presently.” 

“Let me get you something ; I am sure you are 
very ill. No, don’t stir,” as he tried to rise, and 
fell back again on the pillow, her face growing 
dim before his clouded sight; “Ill ring.” 

“No; don’t let the servants see!” he gasped ; 
but she had rung the bell. 

It was answered by Priscilla’s inestimable widow. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am; but I was passing, 
and the bell rang so loud. I was afraid—” 

“Yes, quite right. Mr. Penruth has fainted. 
Bring some brandy directly, please, Morris.” 

The devoted Morris tripped lightly away, while 
Barbara knelt by her husband’s side, chafing his 
cold hands, gazing anxiously at his haggard face. 

He was not insensible, but his eyes had a 
strange sightless look, though the pupils were un- 
naturally dilated. 

“T don’t know what it means,” he gasped, 
presently. “I feel as if I was sinking through 
the sofa, through the floor—a horrid feeling.” 

Barbara was holding his clammy hands in her 
own, which fear made almost as cold. She had lit- 
tle experience of sickness, and this was so strange 
a sickness. 

Mrs. Morris came back with a spirit decanter 
and a glass. Barbara poured some brandy into 
the glass, and persuaded Vyvyan to drink it. He 
obeyed her with a mechanical air, like a sleep- 
walker, and then fell back again into his recum- 
bent position. 

The brandy revived him; a faint color came 
back to his leaden cheeks, his breathing grew 
more regular, and that horrible sensation of sink- 
ing through the sofa gradually left him. 

“Don’t mention—to my sister—or any one— 
that I have been—ill,” he said to Mrs. Morris. 

“T shall obey you, of course, Sir,” replied the 
widow, with grave respect ; “ but do you not think 
Miss Penruth ought to know? Mrs. Penruth is 
so young and so inexperienced, and if there were 
anything serious in the attack she might be at a 
loss how to act or what to suggest.” 

“ Fiddlestick !” ejaculated Vyvyan, testily. 
“You talk as if Iwas a sick baby. Do you sup- 
pose I don’t know how to take care of my own 
health, woman? I don’t want half a dozen of 
your fussy sex fussing about me. One’s enough.” 

“You ought to see a doctor, Vyvyan, and im- 
mediately,” said his wife, with gentle insistence. 

“T am not going to be hauled about, and prod- 
ded, and listened to by some spectacled humbug 
in Savile Row,” answered Vyvyan. “If there is 
anything organically wrong with me, no doctor 
living can set me right. Ten to one but the clev- 
erest of them would make a wrong guess, and 
shorten my days by his experiments. Or at best 
he would put me on a regimen that would pro- 
long my life for a year or so, at the cost of mak- 
ing it a burden to me. If my complaint is only 
a passing disorder, it will go as it came, without 
drugs or surgery.” 

“But, Sir,” pleaded Mrs. Morris, “ for the satis- 
faction of your friends.” 

“My friends must be satisfied with leaving me 
alone,” said Vyvyan, who had rallied wonderfully 
after that glass of brandy. “There is absolute- 
ly nothing amiss with me. I have ridden too 
much of late. That horse my brother bought is 
a tremendous puller. There, you can go, Morris; 
and remember, not a word to my sister.” 

Barbara was dismissed soon afterward, and 
Vyvyan went about his daily business, seeming 
none the worse for his sudden attack of faint- 
ness. Days passed, and he suffered no recur- 
rence of those strange sensations, that sudden 
standing still of the clock-work within him, while 
the world without grew clouded and dim. He be- 
gan to think the indisposition, whatever it was, 
had passed away, and that he should be troubled 
no more. 

“Indigestion or liver, I dare say,” he said to 
himself. 

Too soon had he rejoiced. Just a week after 
that morning on which his wife had surprised 
him, the fit came on again, five minutes after he 
had taken his morning draught of honest home- 
brewed beer. He ate little or nothing for break- 
fast, and was in the habit of refreshing himself 
with a draught of beer before he sat down to his 
letter-writing or newspaper-reading. 

He felt the deadly torpor creeping over him, 
the dull lethargic sensation, and remembering 
how brandy had revived him on the last occasion, 
he rushed to the door, opened it, and called out, 
in a voice loud enough to reach the pantry at the 
end of the passage, 

“ James—Dickson—some brandy !” 

He came face to face with Didcott, the Came- 
lot apothecary, who was family doctor at Place, 
earning from twenty to thirty pounds a year by 
occasional attendances on Miss Penruth and the 
servants, 

“What the deuce brought you here ?” gasped 
Vyvyan. 

He had no strength to stand another minute, 
but reeled and fell back on the sofa, and lay there 
like a log. Didcott took the brandy bottle and 
glass quietly from the servant at the door, and 
administered a dose. Then he knelt down by the 
sofa and felt Vyvyan’s pulse. Startled by that 
slow pulse, he took a stethoscope out of his hat, 
opened the squire’s waistcoat, and listened to the 
beating of his heart. 

“Ts it very serious ?” Vyvyan asked, after a si- 





lence that seemed long. 





“Well, it is rather serious,” Didcott answered, 
thoughtfully. ‘“There’s the same feeble action 
asin your father’s case. It’s wonderful how these 
constitutional peculiarities repeat themselves in 
families. But don’t be alarmed, my dear Sir. 
We shall make you all right again : a little care—” 

“T don’t want you to make me right again. I 
know what you mean by that. I am to be patch- 
ed up; and I am to be careful how I ride, or walk, 
or run up stairs; or perhaps I am never to do 
any one of those things, but to sit in my chair 
like a mummy in a museum, and be waited upon, 
and watched, and pitied, and condoled with. No, 
thank you, Didcott; life on such terms is not 
worth having. I’ll go my own way, and live as I 
have lived; and if Iam doomed to drop down 
some day, as my father dropped, in this room, 
nineteen years ago, let the doom come. Your 
tinkering won’t stave it off.” 

“T should like you to have another opinion. 
Will you go up to London and see—” 

“No; I have a shrewd idea what ails me, and 
I know it’s beyond cure. Can the cleverest man 
in London put a new heart into my body? Their 
scientific jargon would only worry me. No, Did- 
cott, I shall ride my horse and look after my es- 
tate to the end, let it come soon or late. It 
doesn’t much matt« “ow did you happen to 
be here this mornin; 

“Your sister has been suffering from a relaxed 
throat; nothing much, but she likes me to look 
after her. I was just coming from her morning- 
room. Very retiring person that new maid of 
hers. She always vanishes directly I appear.” 

“The widow?” said Vyvyan. “Yes, she’s a 
decent woman enough. Goes quietly about the 
house, and keeps herself to herself.” 

“Shall I come and see you to-morrow ?” 

“No. What’s the use of our humbugging 
each other? If you were to send me medicine, I 
shouldn’t take it. If you told me what to do, I 
shouldn’t do it. Potter about the house, and 
molly-coddle my sister as much as you like. But 
the kindest thing you can do for me is to leave 
me alone.” 

“You feel better now ?” 

“Much better.” 

“That brandy revived you wonderfully, didn’t 
it?” 

“Wonderfully.” 

“Then you'd better keep a bottle of brandy in 
your study, and take a little whenever you feel 
the attack coming on.” 

“T shall do so. Don’t say anything to my 
sister.” 

“Of course not,” replied Mr. Didcott, reserving 
to himself the right to break his word. 

He told Miss Penruth everything next day, and 
Miss Penruth allowed the facts of the case to 
ooze out gradually, and almost unawares, in the 
course of her conversation with the inestimable 
widow. Barbara was told nothing. It was her 
sister-in-law’s particular desire that she should be 
kept in ignorance of her husband’s peril. 

“She is young and foolish, and is sure to do 
something silly,” said Priscilla. “If she were to 
make a fuss about his health, she would worry 
my poor brother, and it is our first duty to spare 
him all agitation.” 

“That is essential,” replied Mr. Didcott. 

More than a week passed without a recurrence 
of the attack; but this time Vyvyan entertained 
no hope that the malady was of a temporary 
kind. It would come upon him again, no doubt, 
after an interval: that dull, slow beating of his 
heart—throbs that seemed as far apart as min- 
ute-guns—and the death-like faintness that fol- 
lowed. He lived in constant dread of this. 

One day he rode further than usual, through a 
lonely shelterless country, and under a steady 
down-pour. He came home late for dinner, wet 
to the skin, and with a desperate headache. Next 
day he felt dull and tired, and staid at home by the 
fireside, where Barbara kept him company, and read 
yesterday’s newspapers to him, and was in all ways 
as dutiful as a wife need be. Yet it was pain to 
him to watch the fair pale face, with its look of 
settled sadness, and to know that the utmost this 
young wife of his could give him was duty and 
obedience. She was more dutiful, more submis- 
sive, than a loving wife would have been. On the 
following day he was prostrate with some kind 
of low fever, and could no longer refuse to be 
visited by the family doctor. Didcott came, look- 
ed at his tongue, felt his pulse, and told him that 
he had caught a severe cold—a fact which the pa- 
tient himself knew perfectly well without the aid 
of science, since he could feel it in every bone of 
his body. 

“Head’s very hot,” said the surgeon—a fact 
also painfully palpable to the patient. “I sha’n’t 
trouble you with much medicine. A saline draught 
to be taken occasionally, that’s all. But you'll 
want good nursing.” 

Priscilla was sitting by the big gloomy four- 
post bedstead. She had taken possession of her 
brother in his illness, and would have turned Bar- 
bara out of the room if she had dared. 

“Of course I shall nurse him !” exclaimed Miss 
Penruth. 

“T think that is my duty,” said Barbara. 

She was standing at the foot of the bed, pale, 
watchful, subdued. 

“He had better have one of the servants to 
look after him at night,” said Didcott. ‘Some 
one used to sick-nursing.” 

“Then he can have nobody better than Mor- 
ris,” replied Priscilla. ‘She is admirable in a 
sick-room. I’m sure her attention to me when I 
had my throat in that dreadful state was beyond 
all praise; so gentle, so light-handed, so thought- 
ful. She is accustomed to sickness, poor thing, 
having nursed her husband in a lingering com- 
plaint.” 

“Let me see her,” said Diticott, “and tell her 
what she'll have to do. It is a question of giving 
nourishment frequently and at regular intervals.” 

Priscilla went in search of her new favorite ; 
and when Mr. Didcott left the sick-room present- 
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ly, he found Mrs. Morris waiting for him in the 
dimly lighted corridor just outside Vyvyan’s door. 

To her he gave his instructions briefly. The 
patient was to have nourishment—of the light in- 
valid kind—at intervals during the night. She 
was to sit up with him all night, and give him his 
medicine at regular hours. His wife and sister 
would be able to do all that was wanted in the 
day. 

Mrs, Morris—who was that miracle, a silent 
woman—responded only by a respectful courtesy. 

“You understand ?” said the doctor. 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

The next day, and the next after that, there 
was little change. If it could be said hopefully 
that the patient was no worse, it could also be 
said despondently that he was no better. 

“There has been no return of the heart at- 
tack ?” Didcott asked, confidentially, bending 
down to whisper the question. 

“ None.” 

“That is good, at any rate. We shall have 
you down stairs again in a few days. Was your 
sister’s maid properly attentive to you, giving you 
your beef tea and your medicine ?” 

“Yes; she is a very pleasant person.” 

Those were dull slow days, in which it seemed 
as if grim old Time were resting on the handle 
of his scythe instead of mowing down the hours. 
How different had the old man’s pace been in the 
sunny garden at Camberwell, where the light of 
foot went giddily round upon the springy turf to 
the sickly sweet “ Prima Donna,” the languishing 
“Elfin ;” or in the homely little parlor, where two 
people played chess and conjugated Hindoostanee 
verbs, and sketched the plan of a happy future! 
Then the longest summer day had been too short 
for such absolute content. 

Barbara was constant in her attendance upon 
the invalid. She read to him, she sat and watch- 
ed him while he dozed. She would not be ousted 
from her office by Priscilla, who also sat in the 
sick-room, and would not budge. When the in- 
valid was asleep, the two women sat in silence, 
listening to the ticking of his big hunting watch, 
which dangled from its stand upon the table by 
his bed. The fire of wood and coal burned cheeri- 
ly in the wide grate, and that was the only cheer- 
ful thing in the room. 

On the third afternoon there came a remarka- 
ble change—not in the patient, but in the weather. 
A stormy wind swept up from the sea—a wind 
that bent the sturdiest of the oaks and firs as if 
they had been saplings, and tore up young plants 
in the shrubberies, and snapped the branches of 
beech and elm, and whirled autumn’s first failen 
leaves in darkling gusts across the turf, and rat- 
tled the strong leaden casements. 

The sky was of a livid angry hue, and now and 
then sharp showers of hail beat against the win- 
dows with a startling suddenness. 

Vyvyan was asleep, and Barbara was standing 
by the window watching earth and sky, when her 
maid, Gilmore, entered softly and beckoned to her. 

She went out into the corridor. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” said Gilmore, “ there 
is a man in the servants’ hall—a beggar, I think 
—who wants to see you.” 

“T can’t leave my husband’s sick-room. 
ought to know that, Gilmore. 
the man any relief he wants.” 

“ But he wants particularly to see you, ma’am. 
He was so pressing that I didn’t like to refuse. 
He says he has a recommendation from the vicar 
of St. George’s, Camberwell, near where you used 
to live.” ; 

“ Perhaps I had better come,” said Barbara. 

She went back to Priscilla, told her of this 
curious summons, and then went down to the 
servants’ hall. 


You 
Let Dickson give 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorrESPONDENT.] 


‘HE present fashion can not be judged prop- 

erly from the point of view of former times, 
when different customs prevailed. In those days, 
when a new fashion was introduced, the old one 
was immediately abandoned and proscribed. But 
now affairs have changed completely. A new 
fashion is not substituted for an old one, but is 
ingrafted upon it, the latter always reserving the 
right of being adopted, or even preferred to the 
newest fashion. In a word, fashion is continual- 
ly enlarging its domains. Its conquests are daily 
extended more and more, and now comprise all 
historic epochs and all garments in general which 
have been worn from the most remote times to 
the present day. 

To this tolerance is partly due the dearth of 
radical changes, since, even though novelties are 
introduced, the ancient styles continue to be 
worn. Another cause for this is found in the 
great facilities for economy which are afforded to 
ladies, who may change the shape of their gar- 
ments frequently or seldom, to suit their own 
convenience. In wrappings, dress goods, and 
even in the trimmings and cut of dresses, there is 
not a single detail which has been in vogue for 
the last two, three, or four years that one may not 
continue to wear without incurring the risk of 
being out of fashion. 

The favor accorded to Oriental goods, or rather 
to goods with Oriental designs, is demonstrated 
daily in some new adaptation of this style. After 
the manufacture of galloons of silk or wool with 
Oriental designs, shot or brocaded, there are now 
made bands of printed Jndienne embroidered in 
gold, and designed for trimming dresses of plain 
cachemire or plain satin. There are also silk 
cachemires with similar designs in various colors, 
brocaded satins, ete. 

Corsages with deep long points will be in fa- 
vor for ball dresses, but the most popular corsage 
for dinners and balls will be in the shape of a 
masculine coat. A low-necked coat may well 
seem ridiculous, but such it appears is not the 





opinion of the leaders of fashion, for they all in- 
sist on having one or more coats. Sometimes 
these coats are made of the dress material, but 
more frequently they differ from the skirt both in 
material and color. With a skirt of sky blue 
satin is worn a coat of garnet, or even nacarat, or 
dark blue velvet. In a word, the coats of plain 
material dispute the favor enjoyed by jackets of 
Oriental fabrics. 

For very dressy evening toilettes the gathered 
skirt has many adherents. This skirt, extremely 
long, is gathered closely behind at the middle of 
the belt. Beneath the skirt at the hips, or rather 
lower down, are fastened two rings ; through these 
is run a cord, which is tied, in order to draw back 
the skirt from the front, leaving it full and flow- 
ing behind. Already there is seen but little dra- 
pery, and a great deal of trimming en ¢ablier, that 
is to say, the garniture is again placed on the front 
breadth of the skirt. 

I have seen in preparation for a grand dinner 
soon to take place a dress of dark red (almost 
garnet) satin. The skirt was made like that 
which I have just described, with deep shirring 
at the back of the belt, very Jong and clinging in 
front, and full and flowing behind. Low-necked 
coat of velvet of the same color, without any trim- 
ming except diamond buttons. This was a gen- 
uine frock-coat, with long tails falling low on the 
dress behind, and with half-long sleeves, trimmed, 
like the neck, with old point d’Alencon lace grown 
yellow with age. 

A word should be said in reference to the 
marked success of fur. Before even knowing 
whether the thermometer will. fall some de- 
grees below zero, instead of remaining, as hith- 
erto, at least ten or fourteen degrees above it, 
there have been prepared not only wrappings and 
bonnets, but even corsages and tunics, entirely of 
fur. It must be to the visit paid by the Esqui- 
maux to the Jardin d’Acclimatation that we owe 
this fashion, worse than singular, since it is ugly. 
But it seems that we must be resigned thereto. 
It is the seal, poor animal, that has to bear the 
brunt of it. Wrappings and bonnets are no lon- 
ger only of the seal tint, but are made of the skin 
itself. The preference of fashion now is for black 
Astrakhan, watered, and the real gray Astrakhan 
(the skin of lambs taken from their mothers be- 
fore their birth). Sometimes this mode is con- 
fined to merely a long corsage in jacket shape 
made of fur, and worn with a skirt of satin. 
When the tunic is made of fur, the jacket is of 
satin, with revers of the same fur as the tunic. 
This will be in all cases an exclusive fashion, 
which the wealthy and elegant propose to adopt 
in white swan’s-down. But whatever may be the 
importance attached to this new fashion, it is 
nevertheless merely a caprice of those in quest 
of the eccentric. The real elegance of the season 
that is just opening is satin in all shades up to 
and comprising white. I have seen in prepara- 
tion for a white-haired grandmother a high-necked 
redingote with a deep collar of white satin and 
diamond buttons. Coiffure of white lace with a 
spray of garnet carnations. Not only are dresses 
for the most part made of satin, but for ceremo- 
nious carriage calls there are even wraps of black 
satin, which are called visites, and are made very 
clinging, embroidered with black jet, and trimmed 
with black chenille and jet fringe. Satin is the 
principal element of the toilette at present. It 
is worn for balls as well as for dinners, soirées, 
and calls. Among the trimmings most in favor 
for bonnets and ball dresses should be mention- 
ed birds. Formerly birds were condemned to 
everlasting solitude, and were perched alone on 
sundry bonnets. Now they are given compan- 
ions, and are seen in families grouped on bon- 
nets and coiffures. This even has not been 
deemed sufficient, and we shall see whole nest- 
fuls on ball dresses, in the pleats of tulle or gauze 
which form their trimmings—the entire family, 
in a word, complete. Moreover, for ball toilettes 
there are sumptuous combinations, worthy of Ve- 
netian belles in the days of the Doges. There will 
be long corsages of gold or silver brocade, to be 
worn with skirts of satin or tulle. The Venetian 
style, as it is revealed in the works of celebrated 
Venetian painters, will predominate. From this 
our modistes and dress-makers have drawn largely 
for new shapes in dresses, and chiefly for combi- 
nations of colors. For instance, pale blue is com- 
bined with amethyst, rose with dark red, golden 
yellow with green, ete. From this are copied also 
the heavy goods in damassé, the brocaded satins, 
the embossed velvets, the gold and silver brocades, 
the bead embroideries, and all the other splendors 
which dazzle the eye in the drawing-rooms de- 
voted to the worship of elegance—and of expense, 
it must be admitted. These drawing-rooms are 
chiefly those where strangers predominate, for 
there is no longer an official centre in France giv- 
ing the tone to fashion. 

Bridal toilettes participate in the combination 
which is the law of the present fashion. They 
are no longer a uniform of white faille or white 
satin. The latter material is nearly always em- 
ployed for a bridal dress. But there is added a 
coat of white embossed velvet, and very frequent- 
ly the front breadth only is of white satin. The 
immense train is of white damassé satin. The 
veil covers the face of the bride, but does not fall 
much below the chin. For these ceremonies the 
toilettes of the relatives of the bride and her near- 
est friends are extremely elegant. Black wrap- 
pings are proscribed as being too sombre, and are 
replaced by wraps of velvet or satin of a dark, or 
exceptionally of a light, color. The dark shades 
preferred are dark blue, seal brown, and bronze. 
A custom of the very rich and elegant has done 
away with the classic and traditional simplicity 
which prevailed invariably in the toilettes of 
young girls, The dresses of maids of honor are 
at present made of silk velvet, generally dark 
blue, without any wrapping (the mantle is left in 
the carriage, or else is carried by the footman), 
when attending weddings at church. The cor- 





sages of such dresses, worn by maids of honor, 


are made with a very long point in front, clinging 
on the hips, and extremely tight. Generally these 
corsages are laced under the arms, and the open- 
ing is entirely concealed. 

Fine and handsome India cachemire shawls 
are again the fashion. When square, they are 
worn in the guise of a scarf by very young mar- 
ried ladies, that is to say, they are folded until 
they merely cover the bust, without coming below 
the waist. Worn in this manner, the shawl is 
declared perfectly elegant, and in the fashion. 
Fancy jewelry, such as hair-pins, pins for fichus, 
bows, ete., simulating all the insects in creation, 
and also many birds, are much in vogue, the ug- 
liest, such as the owl, for instance, being regarded 
with the most favor. 

EmMetinE Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


2 iy Seventh Regiment Armory Fair proved 
one of the most successful affairs of the kind 
ever held in this city. It is not merely the high 
social position of the members of the Seventh 
Regiment that awakens so keen an interest in 
its affairs, particularly in the new Armory, but 
the actual service reudered by the regiment in 
the late civil war, and in various riots and dis- 
turbances which have occurred from time to 
time in the city, leads citizens of wealth and in- 
fluence to value justly the protection given by 
the presence of the Seventh Regiment among 
them, and caused them cordially to aid this Fair. 
From the first grand opening of the Fair by Pres- 
ident Hayes, on November 17, the Armory was 
daily thronged with a brilliant crowd, among 
whom was no lack of purchasers of the immense 
variety of beautiful articles offered for sale. 





Pisaqua, a Peruvian port, was captured by the 
Chilians early in November. As the allied forces 
stationed there were few in number, the town 
fell into the enemy’s hands without much diffi- 
culty. The invading army is estimated at twelve 
thousand men, well armed and thoroughly dis- 
ciplined. The allies number about nine thou- 
sand. The Bolivian troops stationed at Pisaqua 
at once retreated toward Iquique—a port south 
of Pisaqua. The Chilians followed, and, from 
the reports just received, it appears that a battle 
has taken place at Iquique, in which the Chil- 
ians gained a decisive victory. This defeat of 
the allied forces gives the invading enemy com- 
mand of the Peruvian coast from Pisaqua to 
Iquique, and destroys all possibility of Peru 
and Bolivia recovering the territory which is in 
dispute. 





The price of the new international postal cards 
is two cents, and they may be used, without ad- 
ditional postage, to any country belonging to the 
Postal Union. The cards are printed in blue, 
but otherwise are similar to those used in the 
United States. Hitherto it has been necessary, 
in sending a postal card to a foreign country, to 
affix an additional one-cent stamp. 





The exhibits of the great International Exhi- 
bition at Sydney, New South Wales, are report- 
ed to be numerous and beautiful. Great Britain 
and her colonies exceed all the others. Ameri- 
can exhibits consist of agricultural implements, 
machinery, cotton goods, tobacco, pianos, etc. 
Among other articles displayed from the United 
States is a section of an iron bridge. 


Bayard Taylor’s library, recently sold in this 
city, was not large, the collection consisting of 
about seven hundred volumes. But it was rich 
in German literature, and the books were in 
good condition. Many of them were presenta- 
tion copies, and a large majority contained ac- 
counts of scenes in foreign lands. 





Chief Ouray recently made a speech in Eng- 
lish, at Los Pinos, before the Ute Commissioners. 
He seems very desirous for a peaceful settlement 
of all troubles, and will, if possible, influence the 
Utes to keep the peace. But his position is very 
difficult. He is compelled to hear the plots and 
complaints of the Utes in order that he may 
maintain his influence over them, and yet is lia- 
ble to be suspected of treachery to the whites. 
The conclusion of his speech, as reported, is 
touching: ‘‘I do not want to be chief. I grow 
old, and am tottering. Let some young man, 
with the fire of youth in his veins, take my place. 
I have my farm, which I would rather cultivate, 
and watch the seed planted by me grow up to 
maturity, than be head chief. They all come to 
me with their troubles. I know everything, and 
have all their burdens to bear. Washington no 
want me to give up my position; wants me to 
stay and govern Utes. I want only to be known 
as Ouray, the friend of the white man.” 





Thirty-seven students are now in attendance 
at the London School of Medicine for Women 
and at the Royal Free Hospital. Since the foun- 
dation of the school seventy have entered, many 
of whom have taken diplomas, and are now in 
practice. 





After a lingering illness of about eighteen 
months, Mrs. Charles Dickens, widow of the fa- 
mous novelist, died at her residence, in Glouces- 
ter Crescent, Regent’s Park, London, on Novem- 
ber 22. She was the daughter of Mr. George 
Hogarth, a musical critic and composer, and 
married Mr. Dickens in April, 1836. hey lived 
together in apparent happiness for more than 
twenty years, and had seven sons and three 
daughters. As is well known, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickens separated in 1858, and since that time 
she has lived a very retired life in London. The 
causes of the separation have never been authen- 
tically made known, although numerous reports 
have been circulated. 





Some good prospect exists that Niagara Falls 
may be rescued from the cupidity of speculators. 


The mother of the ex-Empress Eugénie, the 
Countess de Montijo, died at Madrid on Novem- 
ber 23, before her daughter, who had been sum- 
moned, reached the Spanish capital. The once 
brilliant Empress has greatly changed, having 
grown prematurely old under the burden of 
changed fortunes and sorrow. It is said that 





when she drove through the streets of Paris, on 
her route to the Spanish frontier, she seemed to 


be absorbed in thought, but never once glanced 
from the carriage windows at the familiar places 
where the happy days of her life were passed. 





Jack Frost interfered in the matter of our 
streets. While the Street-cleaning Bureau dal- 
lied, and pedestrians were encumbered with mud 
and dust alternately, the cold snap made foot 
travel possible, and even comfortable, for the 
time. But what about the next warm spell? 





Among the novel features of the Seventh Regi- 
ment Fair was the Knapsack, a journal published 
daily in the interest of the Fair, and which gave 
a very entertaining view of Armory life. It con- 
sisted of sixteen handsomely printed pages, with 
occasional illustrations, and contributions from 
popular writers. 





This present season corn is probably cheaper 
in Iowa than in any other place in the world. 
It is reported as selling at eighteen and twenty 
cents at the dépots, and ten and fifteen cents at 
places distant from the railroads. It is very ripe, 
sound, and sweet, and there will be 150,000,000 
to 200,000,000 bushels, not one-sixth of which 
can be shipped out of the State. 





There are no accurate statistics in regard 
to the population of that vast country, Africa. 
Some authorities accord to it not more than 
100,000,000 inhabitants, and others even less. 
German geographers suppose that Africa con- 
tains more than 200,000,000 inhabitants, and the 
latest English estimate is 186,000,000. The Mar- 
seilles Geographical Society gives data concern- 
ing the different races which make a total of 
about 172,550,000. But all tigures are only ap- 
proximate, for many regions of the country have 
never been thoroughly examined. 





If ever we begin to feel gloomy at the rapid 
approach of our shortest days, we should call to 
mind such places as Hamburg, in Germany, 
where the shortest day has only seven hours; 
Stockholm, where the shortest is only five and a 
half hours long ; or St. Petersburg, whose short- 
est day is five hours. On the other lund, at 
Wondorbus, Norway, the longest day extends 
from May 21 to July 2, and at Spitzbergen the 
longest is three and a half months. 





Lovers of that delicious vegetable celery will 
be happy to learn that it is not only a luxury, 
but a very useful article of diet. It is claimed 
that celery is a.cure for rheumatism and small- 
pox. It should not be eaten raw, however, but 
boiled, and served with hot milk. The remedy, 
it is said, has been tried by physicians, with uni- 
form success, in severe cases of rheumatism and 
gout, and for small-pox it is pronounced a spe- 
cific. But ifour readers have none of these dis- 
eases, they may eat celery in any way they like, 
because it is good. 


Notes and Queries tells of some curious Chris- 
tian names. For example: A father on his 
death-bed desired the name of ‘‘ Charity” to be 
given to an expected child. When a boy was 
born, the friends were puzzled how to carry out 
the father’s wish; but one ingeniously suggest- 
ed, ‘* And Charity,’’ which double name was be- 
stowed upon the boy, and years after, he was 
married under that name. Another father, after 
the birth of six sons, vowed that if he had an- 
other boy he should be called ‘‘ Patience ;’’ and 
he had the opportunity of keeping his vow. It 
would seem sufficiently peculiar for any one to 
bear the surname “ Death,’’ but when the Chris- 
tian names ‘ Jolley”’ and ‘‘ Sudden”’ are prefixed 
to designate two baby boys, it becomes hideous. 
An English miser christened his two illegitimate 
sons ‘Useless’? and ‘ Needless’—names odd 
enough. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

A Pivum-Prpprne (plain, but good).—One pound of 
raisins, one pound of currants, half a pound of citron, 
four table-spoonfuls of butter, one tea-spoonful of 
soda, a tea-cupful of sour milk or buttermilk. Sift 
the soda into the flour as for biscuits, and rub in first 
the butter, then the fruit. Thin it with the eggs and 
sour milk until it is the consistency of fruit-cake hat- 
ter. Tie upina thick cotton cloth, scalded and floured, 
and boil for four hours. This pudding may be made 
with only one sort of fruit. Many prefer simply rai- 
sins instead of the above combination. 

Ometet.—Twelve eggs, twelve table-spoonfuls of 
fresh milk, one lump of butter the size of an egg, pep- 
per and salt to the taste. Beat up your eggs thor- 
oughly, whites and yolks separately; add the milk, 
pepper, and salt to the yolks, and then beat in the 
whites. Put the butter into the pan, and, when melt- 
ed, pour in the eggs. Do not stir them, but let them 
brown. When the eggs are cooked, fold over the ome- 
let, and let its own heat cook the inside. 

Lucta Puppine.—One large cocoa-nut grated and the 
milk, eight large Irish potatoes boiled and mashed 
smooth, three pints of milk, one nutmeg, one gill of 
rum or brandy, a lump of butter the size of an egg, 
one pound and a quarter of sugar, six eggs. Take the 
whites of the eggs and half the sugar, whip them up 
well, and put on the top of the pudding after it is 
done, returning it then to the oven to brown. Bake 
about two hours. 

Potato Satap, No. 2.—Boil mealy white potatoes ; 
mash fine; season highly with butter, pepper, salt, 
and a little sweet cream. Prepare a salad dressing as 
follows: Mash perfectly smooth, with a little water, 
the hard-boiled yolks of three eggs; add half a tea- 
spoonful of mustard, a whole tea-spoonful of salt, a 
salt-spoonful each of celery seed and Cayenne pepper, 
all mixed to a paste with olive-oil, or richest cream if 
you are prejudiced against oil; also a table-spoonful 
of vinegar. Now spread the creamed potatoes over 
the bottom of a baking dish, and add the dressing in 
spots with a spoon, then another layer of potatoes 
and more dressing, and so on, ending with a layer of 
potatoes. Set in the stove to brown. 

Brer Tra.—Cut up lean beef in small pieces, raw, 
pour over it an equal weight of cold water, and let it 
stand three hours. Then pour off and set aside this 
water, and pour over the beef the same quantity of 
warm water, and let this stand three hours, Finally, 
pour together with the beef into a tin boiler with close 
cover the two waters and a third equal portion of hot 
water, and let it cook slowly for three hours. Then 
pour off the tea, and keep it in a cool place. Stir be- 
fore using, and season to the taste with salt and pep- 
per. Eat hot or cold. N.B,—One pound of water is 





very nearly one pint (1.04). 
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A CHILDREN’S COSTUME 
PARTY. 


je beautiful double-page engraving serves 
the twofold purpose of charming the eye by 
its picturequeness and furnishing valuable sug- 
gestions for the juvenile fancy-dress parties that 
are 80 common among young people during the 
holidays. There is certainly ample room for 
choice among the brilliant medley of historic per- 
sonages in miniature that come trooping down the 
broad staircase to supper, marshalled by the dig- 
nified butler, who looks like a Brobdingnagian 
among the Lilliputians. Bluff King Hal is there, 
with Mary Queen of Scots; court ladies in hoops 
and farthingales jostle gallants in velvet breeches, 
periwigs, and cocked hats; among the crowd we 
spy Spanish seiioras, gay cavaliers, fops of the 
Directoire period, belles of good Queen Anne’s 
time, and demure country lasses, while amidst the 
throng the king’s jester merrily shakes his cap 
and bells. The old clock on the stairs, that has 
marked the passage of many generations, never 
beheld a finer spectacle than that of this proces- 
sion of little folks who have put on the garb of 
s0 many ages without assuming their cares, and 
who figure in the royal robes which covered many 
an aching heart in real life. 

But a truce to moralizing ; or rather lei us say 
that these little ones thus set a lesson which their 
elders will do well to heed. At this holiday sea- 
son, when family festivals follow one another in 
quick succession, when long-parted friends meet 
to exchange good wishes and loving tokens, it is 
well to lay aside all thought of the morrow, and 
to enjoy the gifts the gods provide us, taking 
thought only that those around us shall share in 
our enjoyments, and that the anniversary shall be 
indeed one of peace and good-will on earth to all 
mankind. 





PRINCE ADOLF. 


CHAPTER I. 


MONG the many English-speaking people 
who have been so drawn, by fancy or the in- 
fluence of race, to the land of their French ances- 
tors that they have ended by making it their 
home, there was once a cheerful middle-aged wo- 
man named Mary Lisle. She migrated to France 
when she was not much over forty, about five 
years before the war with Germany, and settled 
herself in a retired village in one of the western 
provinces, where she led a life that suited her 
extremely well. She took a pretty chalet over- 
looking the village, which had been built among 
the fir woods, in this pleasant corner of his prop- 
erty, by the Marquis de la Rochemarie, and there 
she lived in French fashion, with French servants, 
on friendly terms with her neighbors, especially 
the people at the chateau, whose simple ways and 
happy spirits harmonized with her own. Some 
of the ladies shrugged their shoulders slightly, 
smiling all the time, at Miss Lisle’s independence, 
her visits to all kinds of poor people, her argu- 
ments with the curé, her lonely walks about the 
country roads and lanes; but then, to be sure, 
though she would hardly admit it herself, the 
dear lady was English, and having been brought 
up among such a savage nation would account 
for much greater eccentricities than hers. So 
they all agreed to make a kind of pet of her, and 
showed her to their friends as a charming natural 
curiosity. Miss Lisle liked them all, especially 
the young people, lived in her chalet, and went on 
her own way. Several pleasant summers and 
winters had passed for her at Amaury-les-Bois, 
when the terrible year 1870 threw its shadow 
over France. One need hardly say that Miss 
Lisle’s sympathies were intensely French, and 
that through that autumn, long to be remembered, 
the sorrows and anxieties of her neighbors were 
hers too. It did not seem likely that the Ger- 
mans would make their way as far as Amaury, 
yet anything was possible, for they were coming 
daily nearer and nearer, and it was only the like- 
lihood of being useful where she was, and the 
entreaties of her friend the marquise, who was a 
nervous woman in bad health, that kept Miss 
Lisle from starting off to the nearest fighting 
ground to nurse the wounded French soldiers. 

As every one knows, the horrors of war were 
made worse by a bitter winter, which set in early. 
One afternoon in December, when all the outside 
world was frost and snow, so that even the tall 
evergreen heads of the garden of pines, amidst 
which the chalet stood, were white and bending, 
Miss Lisle was sitting in her little polished brown 
room, busy with a large piece of knitting, and 
talking to a girl in a low chair beside her. 

The visitor's lovely face looked pale and mel- 
ancholy ; her features, always small and refined, 
were a little thinner and sharper than they ought 
to have been, and her white eyelids drooped heav- 
ily over dark soft eyes that were well acquainted 
with tears. She was not like an ordinary French 
girl, in the stillness with which she sat there, 
wrapped in her furs and velvets, and raised her 
eyes slowly from the leaping flames of the wood 
fire to Miss Lisle’s sympathetic face. It was An- 
toinette de la Rochemarie, the only daughter of 
the chateau. Her father and brothers were away 
with the army. She told Miss Lisle that she had 
left her mother asleep, and had come across the 
valley guarded by two servants and the great 
blood-hound Griffe. 

Antoinette had always been an interest and a 
puzzle to Mary Lisle, who was an enthusiastic 
woman, and had taken a fancy to the beautiful 
girl, her ideal of the sortsof creature who ought 
to spring from centuries of noble blood. The 
puzzle was that Antoinette had reached the age 
of two-and-twenty without making a great mar- 
riage. Madame De la Rochemarie had been on 
the point one day of entering on this subject with 
her English friend, but Antoinette had come into 
the room just at the wrong moment, and as the 
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marquise was not often to be found alone, Miss 
Lisle’s curiosity remained unsatisfied. 

“They will never come so far as this—it is im- 
possible,” said Antoinette (they were talking of 
the one subject, the Germans); “ but if they do, 
mademoiselle, you must come to us at the chateau. 
That was settled long ago. Ma chére, they would 
make a fire of this little wooden house, to cook 
their dinner and warm their hands.” 

“Tt might be safer if I staid in it,” said Miss 
Lisle, “and if Elise cooked their dinner in the 
kitchen. But I should certainly be happier with 
you at the chateau. What does madame your 
mother mean todo? To entertain them civilly ?” 

“We have not thought much of that,” said 
Antoinette, drawing up her shoulders with a shiver 
and a sigh. “The horses and all the valuables 
are to be sent away to Michel’s farm in the 
forest. I hope for their own sakes that papa and 
my brothers will be away, for they will hardly 
shoot ladies who behave to them courteously. 
Mademoiselle, did you ever know any Germans ? 
Do you hate them very much indeed ?” 

“T don’t know any myself,” said Miss Lisle, 
“and I have always disliked them. But my 
nephew George has been in Germany a great deal, 
and has very dear friends amongst them.” 

“Well, before the war, so had my aunt De 
Mercy,” said Antoinette, nodding her head. ‘She 
is a remarkable woman, do you know; she has 
friends of all nations. She asks what their nation 
can possibly matter, if only she likes them.” 

“Cosmopolitan,” said Miss Lisle. “I admire 
that, though I have my prejudices. Did you 
ever meet any Germans, my dear Antoinette ?” 

“Ah! as to that, yes,” said Mademoiselle De 
la Rochemarie, sadly,.and yet with more anima- 
tion than she had shown before. ‘ You remem- 
ber my going to Carlsbad two years ago with my 
aunt De Mercy. There was a most sweet and 
beautiful person, the Princess of Schwanenheim. 
My aunt and she were the greatest friends; they 
adored each other. She was there all the time, 
and two of her sons came to see her—Auguste 
and Adolf. Her daughter was there too. She 
perhaps was a little stupid, but that did not mat- 
ter, for we were all together, and so happy. My 
aunt liked to be with them herself all day, so I 
was there too; and certainly we never dreamed 
of war between our countries. Ah, those were 
some of the happiest days in my life. I wonder 
whether they are all alive now, ces chers Schwan- 
enheim ?” 

“Schwanenheim!” said Miss Lisle. “But I 
can’t help thinking I remember—” 

Her thoughts had been a little disturbed while 
Antoinette talked, by sounds outside, as if of 
some one arriving, tramping of feet, and a man’s 
voice that she did not know. In those times the 
least thing made people anxious ; a solitary horse- 
man was magnified into a troop of Uhlans, though 
the enemy might be hundreds of miles away. 

Elise put her head in, with its smart frilled 
cap and long gold ear-rings, before her mistress 
had time to finish what she was saying. There 
was a gentleman outside, who said he was the 
nephew of madame—Monsieur George Lisle. 

Miss Lisle started up in great surprise, for she 
thought her nephew was in Belgium or Germany, 
and she had been very angry with him all that 
year for the strong German sympathies which he 
inherited from his mother. What should have 
brought him down into the heart of France at 
this time, to visit an aunt who had almost quar- 
relled with him, was indeed a mystery. Perhaps 
he meant to take her back to England. He would 
find himself disanpointed, for she was quite re- 
solved to stay with her French friends, and see 
the end of their troubles. 

She hurried forward to the door, and there, 
just coming in, she met a tall, bronzed young 
man, with hair cropped close, a very long mus- 
tache, and fine gray eyes. He was muffled in an 
immense fur coat, behind which Elise was peep- 
ing curiously round the corner. He made Miss 
Lisle a low bow, took her hand very gracefully, 
and kissed it. 

“My dear aunt,” he said, “I am charmed to 
see you again.” 

For one moment Miss Lisle was completely 
taken aback. She stared at him, she recalled 
with increasing vividness George’s very English 
appearance, his ruddy face, his light whiskers, 
his five feet eight of square solidity, and she was 
just beginning the fatal words, “ You are not—” 
when the stranger interrupted her. 

“My dear aunt, is it possible you have forgot- 
ten me? We have not met for years, and I am 
very much changed—the climate—my out-door 
life. Am I mistaken in thinking that this must 
be the daughter of your friend, Madame De la 
Rochemarie? Have the goodness to present me, 
my dear aunt.” 

Miss Lisle turned round then and looked at 
Antoinette. In her lovely flushed face there were 
astonishment, terror, and happiness. She had 
got up, and was standing with her hands clasped, 
looking toward the young man, who was gazing 
at her as a worshipper gazes at a saint. A faint 
idea of the truth flashed across Miss Lisle’s mind. 
She was further brought to her senses, as she 
looked from one to the other, by a glance of en- 
treaty from Antoinette, and of sometuing very 
like command from the stranger. 

“T assure you, George, I should hardly have 
known.you,” she said, quietly. “I am delighted 
to see you. Mademoiselle De la Rochemarie will 
allow me, I am sure, to present you to her. Shut 
the door, Elise.” 

The stranger advanced into the room, with a 
low bow to the young lady. Elise, satisfied that 
it was all right, retired to her kitchen, and talked 
over the handsome young Englishman with the 
servants from the chateau, 

In the salon Miss Lisle went up to Antoinette, 


and took herhand. “ Have the goodness, in your. 


turn,” she said, gravely, “‘to introduce me to this 
gentleman.” 
“Oh, mon Dieu!” sighed Antoinette, turning 








to her friend with a faint, wondering smile,“ that 
any one should be mad enough to run into such 
frightful danger! You don’t knowhim? There 
is only one person who could be so distracted— 
Prince Adolf of Schwanenheim.” 

“What have I done, mademoiselle, that is so 
very terrible ?” said the young man, in a low voice. 

“But do you not understand? People here 
will take you for a spy. The danger is too terri- 
ble. How could you—how could you make me 
so miserable !” 

“Forgive me, dearest mademoiselle,” said 
Adolf, kneeling on one knee, and kissing her hand 
with great devotion. “ And believe me, you ex- 
aggerate the danger. Iam perfeetly safe. I am 
George Lisle, this excellent lady’s nephew. Iam 
a respectable Englishman, travelling to visit my 
aunt. Do not discourage me, when I am just re- 
joicing in the success of my plan—made months 
ago, I can tel’ you, before ever we set foot in 
France. You can not turn away from me—An- 
toinette—you have not forgotten Carlsbad ?” 

Miss Lisle had moved discreetly to the other 
side of the room. She was looking out of the 
window, wiping away some tears which had sprung 
into her eyes, she could not tell why, and wonder- 
ing how this extraordinary adventure was to end. 
Certainly this was not the character in which the 
first German officer might have been expected to 
appear at Amaury-les-Bois. She stood for a few 
minutes at the window, and heard Antoinette gen- 
tly reproaching Adolf for fighting against France, 
to which he answered that a soldier must do his 
duty, that there would soon be peace, and then 
French and Germans would love each other, at 
which Miss Lisle shook her head. 

At last she heard Antoinette say, “Tell Made- 
moiselle Lisle, then—explain to her. She has 
been very good to me, and I trust her with all my 
heart.” 

Perhaps Prince Adolf felt that, in his rapture 
at meeting Mademoiselle De la Rochemarie, he had 
been foolishly neglecting the lady on whom his 
safety depended. 

“Madame,” he said, with great politeness, 
“may I have the honor of explaining this affair, 
which must seem to you so very strange ?”” 

“Tf I may be allowed to say so, prince,” said 
Miss Lisle, turning toward him with an agreeable 
smile, “I should advise your Highness to keep up 
the good habit you have already begun of calling 
me your aunt.” 

“T am most grateful to you for the permission 
to do so,” said Prince Adolf. ‘Iam ashamed of 
my most unceremonious entrance; but you see 
there was nothing else for it. Ihave a letter here 
from your nephew George—a very good friend of 
mine.” 

“Now that I have time to think,” said Miss 
Lisle, “‘ I remember that George was talking to me 
of you the last time I saw him.” 

“T am infinitely obliged to him and you,” said 
the young prince. 

He produced George’s letter, which was rather 
a long one, dated some months before. In it 
George told his aunt that Adolf von Schwanen- 
heim had coniided to him his attachment to a 
young French lady whom he had met at Carlsbad, 
and who turned out to be Miss Lisle’s charming 
neighbor Mademoiselle De la Rochemarie. With 
all his admiration for the Germans, George hard- 
ly expected that their armies would penetrate so 
far into France as Amaury-les-Bois ; still, if they 
were within a hundred leagues of that neighbor- 
hood, Schwanenheim declared that he should not 
be satisfied without a glimpse of his lady-love. 
Being anxious to give him a chance of escaping 
alive from this adventure, George therefore gave 
him this letter to his aunt, and begged her to 
stand by the young fellow, and to let him pass 
for her nephew while he was in that country. His 
English, to be sure, was worse than his French, 
but the French people would not know that. 

“ He isa wild, generous, affectionate chap,” said 
George; “absurdly full of romance and senti- 
ment, and the son of the sweetest mother in the 
world, who will certainly die if anything happens 
to him. So think of that, Aunt Polly, and believe 
me, with sincere pity for your prejudices, 

“Your affectionate nephew, 
“*GrorGE Liste.” 


Miss Lisle read her letter by the window in the 
fading light. Then she stood still thinking for 
a minute or two, and then walked slowly across 
to the fire, where those two were sitting, talking 
in low voices; they seemed to have a great-deal 
to say to each other. 

Mary Lisle’s eyes, usually rather bright and 
hard, were soft as she looked at them. She tore 
George’s letter into several pieces, and poked them 
in among the burning wood. 

“My dear Antoinette,” she said, “it is time for 
you to go home. You know you can trust me. 
But what would Monsieurand Madame Dela Roche- 
marie say to all this? And your family, prince ?” 

“Dear madame,” said Adolf, “I have adored 
Antoinette ever since we met at Carlsbad. My 
family knew it, but had some foolish objection to 
my marrying a foreigner. They wished me to 
wait till I was twenty-five before I proposed my- 
self to Monsieur De la Rochemarie. Unfortu- 
nately I did not reach that happy age till last 
August, when everything was upside down. But 
I only wait for peace. Then”—he looked at An- 
toinette with a bright smile—“ or even now! But 
M. le Marquis is away, I hear, and that he hates us 
Germans?” 

“ Ah, beyond everything !” said Antoinette. 

“Tm sorry for it,” said the young man, gently. 

“ And you, Antoinette ?” said Miss Lisle. 

“JT thought perhaps he had forgotten,” said 
Antoinette. “Oh, I assure you, mamma knows, 
and my aunt De Mercy. But I do believe that— 
now—papa would be furious. Mademoiselle, let 
them learn to love him as your nephew.” 


“He does not mean to stay here?” said Miss | 





“Simply a day or two, if my dear aunt will have 
me,” said the prince, smiling gayly. “I have a 
short leave of absence, to visit some of your inter- 
esting old towns. The general thought me a lit- 
tle mad to ask for it; but I told him I was going 
as an Englishman, and they say at home that I 
am a good actor.” 

“Very well, George; be good enough to ring 
the bell,” said Miss Lisle. ‘ My visitor must not 
stay any longer, for it is getting dark.” 

“T shall have the honor of escorting mademoi- 
selle home,” said the prince. 

“ By no means, my nephew. You must not go 
about in this place without me. Mademoiselle 
has her two servants and her great dog—perhaps 
he might not take you for an Englishman. You 
must stay here, and have something to eat after 
your journey.” 

“My aunt reminds me that I am as hungry as 
—a Uhlan,” said the prince, laughing. 

These two seemed to have taken to their parts 
wonderfully well. 

Mademoiselle Antoinette was not quite so cheer- 
ful. She embraced Miss Lisle with tears in her 
eyes, and let Adolf kiss her hand. Then they all 
walked out together on the balcony, and she went 
away down the path between the snowy fir-trees, 
attended by her two servants and Griffe, who did 
give an ominous little growl when the tall stran- 
ger was standing near him. 

Before Antoinette disappeared into the wood, 
she looked round to wave her hand, and called 
out in a sweet, cheerful voice, “ Chére mademoi- 
selle, you must bring monsieur your nephew to 
see us to-morrow. Mamma will be happy to make 
his acquaintance.” 


ns 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss Liste quite realized the danger that she 
and her protégé were in. She also felt very anx- 
ious about her friend Antoinette, whose interview 
with her lover that afternoon had been so entire- 
ly against all the proprieties, and in an old fam- 
ily like that of La Rochemarie these were most 
strictly observed. Besides these causes of dis- 
comfort, Miss Lisle was enraged with George, who 
had so inconsiderately sent this young German to 
her. Such a responsibility would have tried the 
most devoted admirer of Germans: how much 
worse was it for her, who detested them! Still, 
there was not much merit in doing her best to 
feed and entertain the stranger thus thrown on 
her hands, for the strongest national prejudices 
must have melted away in the sunny presence of 
Adolf von Schwanenheim. Miss Lisle soon dis- 
covered that he had all the fun and adventurous- 
ness of a school-boy, with the gentle romance of 
a poet, the manners of a prince, and the cool deci- 
sion and daring of a soldier. 

He sat that evening and talked to her about 
his home, his mother, his brothers and sisters, 
his acquaintance with her nephew, the happy 
weeks at Carlsbad, where he had first seen the 
lovely Antoinette and her delightful aunt, Ma- 
dame De Mercy. By mutual consent they avoid- 
ed the subject of the war, after Adolf had asked 
Miss Lisle one question: 

“ Are you very much attached to the French, 
as a nation ?” : 

“ Most truly, and with all my heart,” answered 
Mary Lisle. 

“My friend George is not.” 

“George has never lived in France, and knows 
nothing about them. I have no patience with my ° 
country people on that subject. They have a few 
stock ideas about France and the French, half of 
which are completely false, and the others exag- 
gerated, but you hear them lay these down as if 
they were laws of nature. I have no patience 
with them,” said Mary Lisle, indignantly. 

“The French are a charming people in many 
ways. So are the English, though perhaps a lit- 
tle insular. It is curious, as they travel so much,” 
said Adolf. 

“ All the travelling in the world does not show 
them the inner life of the people,” said Miss Lisle. 
“They argue entirely from their own ideas, and 
will continue to do so, no doubt, as long as Eng- 
land lasts.” 

Probably Prince Adolf did not think this good 
Englishwoman very patriotic, but she amused him, 
and he found her both pleasant and intelligent. 

Early the next morning there came a note from 
Madame De la Rochemarie begging Miss Lisle to 
bring her nephew to déjeuner at the chateau. So 
about eleven o’clock Miss Lisle and her tall com- 
panion started off together from the chalet. It 
was a cold bright day, the sun shining in a blue 
sky, and gradually conquering the rosy mists that 
lingered in the low places. They walked down 
through the fir wood, where the sun stole in among 
the tall red fir stems, making them glow warmly 
in the light, and throwing soft blue shadows on 
the snow. 

At the foot of the hill there was an iron gate, 
which let them out on the road just above the 
village. It lay along the banks of a little river, 
now frozen over, with two old white stone bridges, 
and a tender blue canopy of wood smoke hanging 
over the mass of irregular roofs, pierced only by 
the tall leafless poplars and the white spire of 
the little church on the slope. All round on the 
hills there were great brown woods, now whiten- 
ed above with snow. The air was perfectly still; 
the laughter and the voices of the village people 
came ringing up the valley. 

“How many little villages like this have been 
burned, destroyed, desolated !” thought Miss Lisle; 
and for a minute she could not speak to her com- 
panion. 

He too looked down on the place thoughtfully, 
took out his pocket-book, and made a note in it. 

“For Heaven's sake, don’t do that!” said Miss 
Lisle. “That is enough to make them suspect 
you. 
“Poor people! I am very sorry for them,” said 


Lisle, in consternation, “For his own sake, I | Adoif, laughing. 
They presently turned off the road into the av- 


mean ?” 
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enue of old chestnut-trees that led to the Chateau 
d’Amaury. They saw it before them, lifting its 
picturesque mass of roofs and towers on the brow 
of the hill, above the belt of trees that grew quite 
close about it. It was a fine, dignified situation, 
and the old place looked cheerful and friendly in 
the winter sunshine. 

They had soon reached the grass court at the 
entrance, and the broad double flight of steps 
that led up to the principal door. Madame De la 
Rochemarie and her daughter met them in the hall ; 
they were the only people at present at the chateau ; 
but Miss Lisle saw, with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, a black-skirted figure inside the door of the 
salon. M. le Curé was not a favorite of hers ; the 
feeling of dislike was mutual, as she very well 
knew. The marquise, who was very religious, en- 
couraged his visits, and he was often there at 
breakfast. M. Dela Rochemarie and the young 
people could have done without him very well, but 
there came in true family politeness. Madame 
liked him to be there, and under these circum- 
stances they had nothing to say. 

Miss Lisle’s nephew made a good impression 
on the marquise, a thin, pinched, nervous, amia- 
ble woman, who had once been a beauty. She 
caught a glimpse of him through the glass door 
as he approached with his aunt. 

“Mais il est trés-bien, ton Monsieur George !” 
she said to her daughter. “That our dear old 
Lisle should have any one so distinguished be- 
longing to her—it is astonishing !” 

Antoinette smiled and assented. Her usually 
pensive face was all life and smiles; it was a won- 
der that her mother did not notice the change. 

Then came an hour which Miss Lisle counted, 
at the time, among the most anxious of her life. 
There was nothing, of course, to be feared from 
the ladies, or, indeed, from the servants. Madame 
De la Rochemarie received the young man, and 
talked to him with much animation, as her friend’s 
English nephew. She stared a little sometimes, 
lifted her eyebrows, nodded her head at some 
compliment or some extra piece of good manners 
on the part of the Englishman, and certain heed- 
less glances of his, directed toward Antoinette, 
did not escape her eye. 

“Your nephew is not married ?” she asked Miss 
Lisle, aside. 

“No, and never likely to marry. George is a 
complete bachelor,” answered Miss Lisle. 

“Vraiment! I do not advise you to build too 
much on that, ma chére,” said the marquise, good- 
humoredly. 

“ Ah!” Miss Lisle said, smiling, and looking to- 
ward the young people, “George is a great ad- 
mirer of beauty. It is the fashion in England, 
you know, dear madame, for young men and 
young ladies to talk together. You do not mind 
his conversing a little with Antoinette ?” 

“Certainly not,” said the marquise. ‘ But I 
have often thought what troubles must arise from 
that fashion. Antoinette saw something of it at 
Carlsbad, when I allowed her to go there with my 
sister De Mercy. There was a German family— 
hush! we will not talk of them now—but I have 
had great anxieties. Really, ma chére, your neph- 
ewis magnificent. Isheinthearmy? He looks 
like a soldier.” 

“Yes, he is,” said Miss Lisle. 

“T wonder what he thinks of our troubles.” 

“They grieve him to the heart, madame, I as- 
sure you.” 

All this was very,harmless. It was the man- 
ner of the curé, Monsieur Pichot, which filled Miss 
Lisle with anxiety. He was not the nice, benev- 
olent old curé ihat one so often meets with in 
French country villages. He was a middle-aged 
man, with black hair, thick eyebrows, small keen 
eyes, and the most provokingly obstinate mouth. 
He and Miss Lisle had begun by being deadly en- 
emies, and quarrelling whenever they met; he 
could not endure the presence of a heretic, though 
she interfered with nobody’s religion, and went 
regularly to church on Sunday. By dint of good 
temper and a keen sense of fun Miss Lisle had 
conquered the curé to some extent, and there was 
now an armed truce between them; but it was 
not likely that they would ever fight themselves 
into real friendship. 

That morning Miss Lisle had been struck by 
the sharp, suspicious expression of Monsieur Pi- 
chot’s face when her soi-disant nephew was intro- 
duced to him. She was conscious that he went 
on watching him, all through breakfast, with the 
same sharpness, and could hardly spare eyes or 
ears for Madame De la Rochemarie, so deeply in- 
terested was he in the handsome young stranger. 

After breakfast, in the salon, he walked up to 
the window with his hands behind him, and stood 
near the two young people, who were trying to 
talk with great animation about books. Adolf, 
who had his back to him, seemed hardly conscious 
of this black watchful presence in the room. Miss 
Lisle longed to give him a word of warning ; she 
was sure that the curé suspected something, 
though what, or why, she could hardly tell. Pres- 
ently Adolf took a small book out of his pocket, 
and showed it to Antoinette. 

“Do you remember—do you know these poems, 
mademoiselle ?” he said. 

“Yes, monsieur. I have seen them, I believe,” 
said Antoinette, coloring suddenly. “I do not 
like them,” and she made a little movement as if 
to push the book away, looking up into his face 
at the same time. 

Certainly Prince Adolf was stupid, for he kept 
the book open for a minute or two, slowly turn- 
ing over its leaves. 

“You do not like them ; you surpriseme. We 
think them beautiful,” he said. 

“ But, monsieur, they are German. You know 
little of French feeling if you expect a French 
lady to admire them,” said a voice close to his 
shoulder. 

Adolf shut the book sharply then, and turned 
with a haughty stare to the curé. 

“Pardon, monsieur. Idid not hear you. But 
that is carrying national feeling too far. If 





France were at war with England, would you 
cease to admire Shakspeare? And all the world 
knows that Heine is a classic.” 

“Classic or not,” said the curé, with a slight 
smile, “this is not the time when we can be en- 
thusiastic about anything German. Mademoiselle 
feels as I do. That nation of cowards and bul- 
lies—” 

“Monsieur !” 

The prince said this one word in a terribly loud 
voice, with flashing eyes. At that moment he had 
forgotten everything but anger. 

“Heavens! what is the matter?” cried the 
marquise from her arm-chair. 

Antoinette could only look at him, but this time 
with plenty of effect. Miss Lisle, who had been 
sitting by thé fire, got up and walked quietly 
across the room. 

“My dear George,” she said, “I know very 
well that you have friends in Germany, but at the 
same time I must beg you to remember that you 
are among friends in France.” 

“Tt is true, my aunt, I had forgotten for the 
moment,” said Adolf, coloring scarlet. “ But 
when I assure Monsieur le Curé that I have Ger- 
man friends, he will be the first to excuse my in- 
dignation at hearing them called cowards. Per- 
haps Monsieur le Curé is not personally acquaint- 
ed with any Germans ?” 

“Monsieur, I have not that honor; and I can 
not say I wish for it.” 

“Then let me assure you, from my own knowl- 
edge, that they are no more cowards than your 
own nation, the French, who certainly are among 
the bravest people in the world,” said Adolf, bow- 
ing and smiling. 

“Monsieur,” said the curé, with gravity, “I 
ask your pardon and that of your German 
friends.” 

“That is quite enough, monsieur: we will say 
no more about it,” said Prince Adolf, carelessly. 

Miss Lisle was justly angry with her imprudent 
young prince, and scolded him well as they walk- 
ed away from the chateau. He took the scolding 
amiably, and promised to be wiser in future. 
But she continued to be very uneasy in her mind ; 
the whole affair, somehow, went against her no- 
tions of honesty, and though she knew that strat- 
agems were lawful in love and war (this one be- 
longing in a certain sense to both), she thought 
that in this instance, considering the terrible risk 
that Adolf was running, the game was not worth 
the candle. The light of this brave young life 
was too precious to be put out for a romantic whim. 

The prince accommodated himself very well to 
the ways of the little household. Elise told all 
her friends she had never thought an Englishman 
could be so charming, and Miss Lisle grew more 
and more interested in him as the hours went on: 
he was so boyish, so simple, so confiding. 

He sat by the fire that evening and told her 
ghost stories. Then he reminded her that Christ- 
mas-eve would be the day after to-morrow, and 
asked her some question about an English Christ- 
mas. Then he began telling her about the Christ- 
mas-trees in Germany, Santa Claus, and all the 
wonders of that season, and she in her turn de- 
scribed an English Christmas-day, her own youth 
coming back to her so vividly—the little church 
with its bright holly, the school-children shout- 
ing, ‘When shepherds watched their flocks by 
night,” the white-haired rector, the large family 
pew in which she used to sit with parents and 
brothers and sisters—nearly all gone now, that 
she felt as if the present was the strangest dream. 
It seemed impossible that this could be herself, 
Mary Lisle, this lonely woman in the Franch cha- 
let, with a young German prince sitting opposite 
to her, chattering away in French and broken 
English. 

Presently they got on the subject of carols, and 
Prince Adolf jumped up from his chair. 

“T know some carols,” he said. “I will sing 
them to you.” 

“In any language but German, please,” said 
Miss Lisle. 

“Ah! that spoils all. 
in old French.” 

He opened the piano, and began to play and 
sing, soon going on from his carols to Italian and 
French songs, and ending with “God save the 
Queen.” 

“There!” he said, turning round. 
can say I am not English, after that.” 

He had a beautiful deep voice, and played and 
sang extremely well. “I don’t like playing for 
myself,” he said. ‘My mother always plays for 
me. And do you know I have just made a reso- 
lution that will please you. I perceive that that 


But I know one or two 


“ Nobody 


good priest is dangerous. You were right. He 
suspects me of being a spy.” 
“Tam afraid he does,” said Miss Lisle. ‘ What 


is your resolution, may I ask ?” 

“To go away to-morrow. I have gained my 
object. I have discovered that Mademoiselle De 
la Rochemarie is—not indifferent to me. There- 
fore, as there is danger on the horizon, it would 
only be rash and selfish to stay.” 

“JT shall be sorry to lose you,” said Miss Lisle, 
very truly, “but this is the wisest thing I have 
heard you say.” 

“ A thousand thanks. You will always be my 
aunt, remember. Some day you must spend 
Christmas with us in Germany.” 

“You are very good. It will give me great 
pleasure when we are at peace again.” 

The prince came back to his place by the fire. 
Presently he looked up rather gravely, and said, 
“Can you tell me why Mademoiselle Antoinette 
found it impossible to trust madame her mother 
with our secret ?”” 

“ Most certainly,” said Miss Lisle: “such a se- 
cret could not be too carefully kept. I really 
think you forget the feeling of this nation against 
yours. Madame De la Rochemarie is not very 
strong; she would have been terribly disturbed, 
and besides—” 

“She would have told the priest ?” said Adolf, 
as she pa 











“Very likely she might. No; it was safest to 
leave things as they are, though I do not like any 
sort of disguise. It is best that yours should be 
a flying visit of my nephew George Lisle. And 
now good-night. You will not start early? I 
shall see you in the morning.” 

“Yes, my dear aunt,” said Adolf, smiling, and 
kissing her hand. “I shall wish you an English 
Merry Christmas, and start off cheerfully—much 
more sorry to go than you will be to lose me.” 

“Tf your adventure ends safely, as I trust it 
may, I shall only feel great pleasure in having 
made your acquaintance,” said Miss Lisle. 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorresPonpeENT. | 
The Disadvantages of being tattooed.—Preserved But- 
ter.—Our H’s.—The Age of Ships.—Kingly Incomes. 
NE of the greatest mistakes among many 
which our criminal class commit is to get 
themselves in early life tattooed. If our future 
is to be respectable, it don’t matter. Lord Chan- 
cellors and Archbishops of Canterbury may tat- 
too themselves as they please, provided they don’t 
touch their faces (and in the case of the latter 
perhaps their hands, which, when extended for 
benedictions, should have nothing on them but 
the archiepiscopal ring); but if our line of life 
is that of the “ habitual criminal,” we can not be 
too careful not to distinguish ourselves by signs 
and tokens. A Mr. Walter Waller has been 
sworn to, this session, by half a dozen policemen 
as being a convict they knew in prison, whose 
person, like his own, was: illustrated with great 
profusion. He had Adams and Eves, and birds- 
of-paradise, and Britannias, and anchors, all in- 
delibly inscribed upon his skin with gunpowder 
and a needle. Fortunately for him, the witness- 
es were wrong in the pictures; they recognized 
his face (which was nothing), but they said he 
had ships, and tigers, and elephants, and a heart 
with an arrow through it, and all sorts of pretty 
things, which the artist who designed for him 
had never inserted. If these had been there, Mr. 
Waller would have been a lost man; but as they 
were not, and as they could not have been erased, 
it was clear that there was a mistake as to his 
identity. 

It is announced as a great boon to housekeep- 
ers that a method has been discovered of pre- 
serving butter without salting it. That the pre- 
served butter may be nicer than salt butter is 
quite possible, and that, also, “the change will be 
excessively grateful to voyagers on shipboard ;” 
but I am afraid the housekeepers will not get 
much benefit out of it. If they could get their 
servants to eat it, then they might rejoice in- 
deed; but “newly made butter,” it is admitted, 
“has an aroma not quite equalled” by this novel 
article, and you may depend upon it that our 
domestics will be the first to discover this. I 
have noticed that a kitchen-maid from the coun- 
try—probably a laborer’s daughter, to whom ba- 
con is a luxury and beef unknown—takes about 
a fortnight to assimilate her system in London 
to the best of everything, after which she will 
touch nothing else. 

“Arry Awkins ad a en of which e was very 
fond, and the en laid im a hegg hevery day; and 
e made a nest for er in the en-ouse in a hold at- 
box, and lined it with ay and air.” His aunt ap- 
plauded his solicitude, but reprobated his pro- 
nunciation, and wrote a little book called Harry 
Hawkins’s H Book, full of h’s, so that he read 
them over and over again till he got quite used 
to saying them. It is really a capital little book, 
and I hope the aspirations of the writer will be 
realized in every sense. The remarks which Mr. 
Hungerford, the rector, is made to address to 
Aunt Hannah (in the volume itself) are full of 
good sense: “How many holy words we have 
which begin with an h!—words which express 
our holiest hopes, our highest thoughts: heaven, 
our haven of rest; happiness, the consequence 
of being good; humble-mindedness, home, and 
the house of prayer?” And how true it is that 
the mention of these words arouses ridicule, in- 
stead of reverence, whenever they are vulgarly 
mispronounced. For my own part, when I hear 
a street preacher distributing his “ells” and 
“evins” with such liberality, I am quite unable 
to recognize the earnestness which may possibly 
inspire him, and if it were Wesley himself who 
thus pointed out the way to true “ appiness,” he 
would point in vain. So far as I know, this lit- 
tle book is the first attempt that has ever been 
made to remedy this unhappy British defect, and 
it is worthy of all acceptation. I especially ap- 
plaud Aunt Hannah for teaching Harry to pro- 
nounce humor umor, for it has become the fash- 
ion of late among some highly cultivated persons 
to sound the h in this word. 

A recent traveller in California describes the 
social condition of that country as slightly an- 
archical. Not only does every one do what is 
right in his own eyes, lt expresses himself very 
strongly (and generally in bullets) against what- 
ever displeases him that is done by others. In 
a church—for there are churches—which our 
traveller chanced to visit he noticed this touch- 
ing appeal, printed in large type, on the organ- 
loft: “It is requested that you will not shoot at 
the organist. He does his best.” Is this my 
story, or yours, my dear Bazar ? 

Seamen have an objection to old age in ves- 
sels, or even to the semblance of old age. The 
proprietor of an iron ship in the Australian trade 
proposed to call it Old Kensington, after Miss 
Thackeray’s novel of that name, but the captain 
objected. “Why can’t you call it Kensington, 
Sir?” for it is needless to say that he had never 
heard of the work in question. After all, it 
seems by the wreck register of last year that 
seamen have some reason for this prejudice. 
Out of 553 vessels “gone down” on our coasts 

within twelve months, 418 were more than thirty 





years old. Some of these were perfect patri- 
archs, seven being over eighty, and two centena- 
rians. These last could hardly have been in pos-. 
session of their full (sea-going) faculties. 

A Continental Cocker has been recently caleu- 
lating the daily income of the reigning sovereigns 
of Europe, and, if he is correct, the modern the- 
ory of certain private persons being richer than 
monarchs falls to the ground. Even a little 
king like the King of the Belgians has £328 per 
diem, or £420,000 a Year. The King of Italy 
has thrice as much. The Emperor of Germany 
has £1600 a day, the Emperor of Austria £2000, 
the Sultan of Turkey £3600, and the Czar of 
Russia no less than £5000 per diem, or £1,825,000 
a year—which is a very tolerable income. And 
yet it is whispered that one or two of these peo- 
ple are not happy. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. H. S. H.—Your pretty wool sample will make 
a handsome skirted coat to finish out your suit. The 
edges will merely need stitching. The garment should 
be double-breasted. A cut paper pattern will be fur- 
nished you at this office on receipt of 25 cents. 

F. E. H.—We do not furnish addresses in this col- 
umn. 

M. G.—A basque and Marie Antoinette over-skirt 
made of your plaid sample by cut paper pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XII., should be worn with 
a plain black, brown, or gray corduroy skirt, or else a 
merino skirt laid in kilt pleats and bordered near the 
foot with a straight band of the plaid. 

O.p Sunsoriser.—For the panier over-dress for a 
girl get peacock blue or dark garnet camel’s-hair, or 
else one of the fine pressed flannels, either of which 
will cost you $1 a yard for double widths. Then in- 
stead of a pleated skirt get drab corduroy, at 80 cents 
a yard, or else the striped corduroy velvets that will 
match the over-dress, for $125 a yard. These are very 
stylish for young girls. 

Drezss-Makrr.—Coats to wear outside a suit may be 
made of the material of the suit, or in contrast. Bro- 
caded coats are exceedingly stylish. 

Hreten A.—Read about Worth’s shell-pleatings in 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. XII. Other shell-pleatings are made 
as fine as knife-pleating, and are stitched on through 
the middle instead of at one edge, the whole being two 
and a half inches wide when finished. At intervals 
of four inches one of the pleats is drawn back to the 
centre stitching from the top and bottom, and tacked 
flatly to the middle. 

An Op Sussorisrr.—The hostess should not open 
the entertainment at a private musicale. 

Mrs. W.—We do not furnish addresses to our readers. 

Cu.r.—Your red sample is rather bright, but if com- 
bined with dark figured cashmere it will do for both 
house and street. Have a basque and trimmed skirt. 
Put a middle gore of brocade or of satin down the 
back of your velvet coat to widen it. It is quite long 
enough without fringe. If you can cut it in a skirted 
coat shape it will be more stylish. You might make 
your velvet and silk short for the house, and have 
plain square-cornered velvet breadths shirred deeply 
at the top, and button them on the back of the short 
skirt to form a train. We have the cut paper pattern 
of a short suit with an adjustable train. 

Fritz.—Read reply just given “ Cle.” Make your 
dress with the basque and side gores striped, the front 
and back breadths, also the coat for outside, of the 
plain silk. Read all about fur trimmings in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XII. 

Bertir.—Your gray cloth dress would look more 
stylish with many rows of stitching instead of ball 
fringe. Make it with a coat basque, apron over-skirt, 
and short round skirt. 

Mrs. A. B.—Velvet cloaks will be worn again, but 
not so much as those of seal-skin, or of satin de Lyon 
or armure silk lined with fur. We can not decide 
which is the best choice for you. The armure cloak 
with fur lining will cost from $70 to $100. A good 
seal sacque will be $150 to $200. 

An Inqurirer.—Read about furs in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 47, Vol. XII. Chinchilla is the fash- 
ionable fur for young ladies, Pelerines are more styl- 
ish than boas. Mink is used, but is not fashionable. 

Mrs. E. 8S. D.—The double-faced Canton flannel cur- 
tains consist of one or two breadths, according to the 
width of the window. They are trimmed across the 
top and bottom, not down the sides, with a band of 
the same material of contrasting color. Rings are 
then sewed to the top, and these are strung over a 
pole. These curtains are winter draperies. In the 
summer they are replaced by figured muslin or else an- 
tique lace curtains. 

Littie Butrerour.—Cretonne to match the furni- 
ture coverings will be as nice as muslin curtains for 
your dressing-room. Japanese blue and garnet are 
the fashionable colors this winter. A Persian silk 
neckerchief, some handkerchiefs with initials of col- 
ored embroidery, silk socks knit by the donor, a slip- 
per case, a shoe bag of linen with appliqué figures, a 
tortoise-shell or else Swiss wood paper-knife, or a 
stylographic pen, will be inexpensive Christmas gifts 
to gentlemen. 

Jacqurs.—Imperial serge trimmed with English 
crape is the material for a young lady’s best suit when 
wearing deep mourning. If she does not like serge, 
Henrietta cloth will answer, but bombazine is not now 
used. The basque may be quite short, or else in coat 
shape, and may be covered entirely with crape, or 
merely have folds of crape in fichu shape. The skirt 
should have no flounces, though a box-pleating of 
crape may edge the skirt. The back breadths are 
straight and full, and should be deeply shirred below 
the belt. The front should have a deep apron of the 
crape, or else of the wool stuff widely bordered with 
crape; this apron is sewed in with the belt of the 
skirts, covers the front and side gore, and is pleated 
into the seam in which the full back begins. The 
wrap may be a deep coat or mantle of the same, cov- 
ered with crape, or else a seal-skin sacque. 

B. O. M.—Small bonnets will be as fashionable for 
young ladies as they were last winter. A kind of 
plush known as satin antique is one of the favorite 
materials for bonnets, and the material of the dress or 
its trimming is also used for bonnets; satin, too, is 
popular. Two loops for the back hair, some long 
puffs on top, and waved front hair will be becoming 
to a young lady of nineteen. Make the velvet skirt 
plain, and trim the brocaded over-dress with velvet. 
You will find designs for the over-dress in late illustra- 
tions in the Bazar. It is not advisable to have your 
short skirts arranged to lengthen, as they will not serve 
both purposes; the best thing is to have a train that 
will button on, as in the combination skirt pattern, 
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HOLIDAY AMONG THE BASQUES OF 
LA SOULE. 


N OST people have now heard of the Ammer- 

gau Passion Play and its peasant actors, 
but comparatively few are aware of a similar sur- 
vival from medieval times in the Pyrenees, among 
the Souletin Basques, Several of such plays, or 
pastorales, as they are called, are yearly acted 
among the villages which lie between Mauléon 
and the Spanish frontier, either at Easter or Whit- 
suntide, or at the great summer festivals of St. 
Peter and St. John. Four have already been acted 
this year, namely, Alexander the Great, on April 
15, at Aleay-Béhéty ; The Four Sons of Aymon, at 
the town of Tardets, on the 19th; one at Lanne, 
in French (a very rare occurrence), on the 20th ; 
and Sainte Héléne, at Garindem, on the 21st, by 
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women and girls. In these pastorales the sexes 
are never mingled : the actors are either all men 
and boys, or girls and women, with the sole ex- 
ception of the Satans, the physical exertion of 
whose 7é/e is too great for the feebler sex. 

The whole performance takes place in the open 
air, and nothing can be simpler than the stage, 
composed of boards resting on barrels, with 
white drapery hung across to divide the green- 
room from the scene. At the side or in front 
are a few raised seats for the élite of the au- 
dience; the rest of the spectators simply stand 
around. Either on the stage or above it sit the 
orchestra, of whose instruments the only native 
ones are the fife (chirola) and the so-called Basque 
tambourine, a species of six-stringed guitar beat- 
en with a short stick, and both of these are played 
by a single performer, The pastorale combines 





opera and ballet with drama, hence the necessity 
for the orchestra. The actors or actresses always 
speak in tone or recitative, otherwise the voice 
could scarcely be heard at any great distance in 
the open air. 

The réles are divided into two great groups, 
the good and bad, the blue and the scarlet, re- 
spectively. The right-hand exit and entrance are 
appropriated to the good, the left-hand (over which 
is fixed a wooden puppet, or idol, which all Satans 
and Turks adore) to the bad. So strictly are these 
rules observed that in the Four Sons of Ayman two 
of the blue, who turn traitors in the caurse of the 
piece, wore purple coats. The whole demeanor 
of these two groups, and the tunes to which they 
act, are different. The blue march slowly to a 
stately tune; the scarlet stamp and fume to a 
quicker march. The battle strain, in which the 
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swords, or more often walking-sticks, are clashed, 
in time is livelier still, while quickest and liveli- 
est of all is the graceful Satans’ dance. 

The ladies’ parts are performed by boys, and 
next to the Satans the boy-lady’s réle is often 
one of the most interesting in the piece. Indeed, 
for an open-air performance, the boy-lady is su- 
perior to the girl, whose weaker voice can not be 
heard sufficiently far. The plot of these pasto- 
rales is taken either from medieval romance, the 
chansons de gestes, the lives of the saints, or from 
the Bible, But whether in the original story or 
not, Turks and the chorus of Satans are always 
introduced. The dancing Satans are, in fact, the 
chief feature in the play ; on them the great bur- 
den of the acting lies, for at every pause or in- 
terval, in addition to their proper part, they hound 
upon the stage and dance, Whether it he of 
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men or women, the pastorale always begins with 
a mounted procession through the town or vil- 
lage. The blue division always leads, and the 
Satans close the rear. When they arrive near 
the stage, all halt, while a clear-voiced actor re- 
cites a prologue, which gives a history of the 
piece, and commences thus, “ Admirable peo- 
ple, God give you patience to listen to us with 
attention”—a much-needed petition, for a pasto- 
rale lasts uninterruptedly from six to eight hours, 
and is entirely in Basque. 

Basque pastorales must be seen to be un- 
derstood. The prettiness of some of the tab- 
leaux (at the proper distance), the strange old- 
world conventionalism, the absurdities acted and 
uttered with the gravest face, the complete ab- 
sence of false shame either in the actors or as- 
sistants, and their unconcealed admiration of the 
part they have to play—all these must be seen to 
be believed. There is little thought of gain. A 
few seats upon the scaffold are let at from a half 





Carriage Toilettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful toilette shows a trained 
skirt of bronze silk with satin trimming. The 
front is puffed lengthwise to represent an apron, 
and has pleated frills below. The flowing train 
is without trimming. The cloak is of black sat- 
in de Lyon, trimmed with velvet, fringe, and ap- 
pliqué velvet in embroidery designs. The bonnet 
is black satin antique, with bronze feathers and 
bronze satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—This dress is blue India cashmere with 
pleatings and ruches of the same. The vest, 
sleeves, and bias bands of the basque are of Pe- 
kin satin. The panier cloak is of black India 
cashmere, warmly wadded, and lined with Flor- 
ence silk. The upper cape covers the arms, and 
is draped back in panier fashion, and held by 
rich passementerie cords, agrafe, and tassels. 
The second cape is similarly trimmed, and both 
are edged with fringe of chenille and twisted 
























































shown by the illustration. At the intersecting 
points wind the thread several times about the 
bars. 


Handkerchief Borders.—Holhein-Work. 
. Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 808. 

THESE borders are worked on the hem of ba- 
tiste handkerchiefs with fine red and yellow cot- 
ton in Holbein stitch. The work is done over 
ruled paper with close lines running lengthwise 
and crosswise, so as to form small squares, which 
is removed after the work is finished. 


Foulard Shawl worn as a Fichu. 
See illustration on page 808. 

Tuts four-cornered shawl of figured foulard is 
one yard square, and is trimmed on two sides 
with white lace six inches deep, which is contin- 
ued at the corners on the untrimmed sides to a 
length of two inches and a half. To arrange the 














over the next st., 2 de. on the next 2 st., three 
times alternately 3 ch., pass over 3 st., 3 de. on 
the next 3 st. 3d round.—3 ch., which count 
as first de., pass over the next st., 20 de. on the 
following 20 st. 4th-10th rounds.—Always al- 
ternately like the 2d and 3d rounds, but at the 
end of the 10th round work 13 ch. and 1 se. (sin- 
gle crechet) on the third of the first 3 ch. in the 
"th round. 11th round.—2 ch., fasten to the 
first of the 3 ch. which count as first de. in the 
7th round (te do this, drop the st. from the nee- 
dle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through), 21 de. on the next 
15 ch. in the preceding round, 21 de. on the 21 
st. in the 10th round. 12th round.—3 ch., 
which count as first de, pass over the next st., 2 
de. on the next 2 st., three times alternately 3 
ch., pass over 3 st., 3 de. on the following 3 st., 
then 11 times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the see- 
ond following st.; then 1 ch., 1 sc. on the third 
of the first 3 ch. in the 5th round. 13th round. 











to a franc and a half each, and the actors make 
a collection by offering wine, and passing round a 
plate on which is laid a pear or an orange stuck 
full of gold pieces, /ent for the occasion. At Tar- 
dets the value of these, in Spanish onzas de oro, 
100-franc and 50-frane pieces, amounted to £35. 
The whole collection made, after going round the 
town two days with this, was only £24, while the 
expenses were over £20. More often there is a 
deficit. 

The parts, one must confess, are not well learn- 
ed; the prompter’s voice can almost constantly 
be heard by those near the stage. The firing of 
the stage-keeper’s muskets when a hero falls is 
almost too frequent and deafening in the Sons 
of Aymon. The pastorale is simply a medieval 
drama that has survived to the present time. 
Like most of the pleasures of our ancestors, it 
seems slow and tedious to our faster age, and its 
charm, if any, lies only in the naive delight it 
gives to the actors and to the hundreds (700 to 
1000) of its native audience. 





Figs. 1 anp 2.—CARRIAGE TOILETTES. 


silk. The bonnet is of black velvet, trimmed 
with shaded garnet plumes and satin ribbon of 
the same color. 


Lady’s Woven Jacket. 
See illustration on page 808. 
Tus sleeveless jacket is woven of light and 
dark fawn-colored wool, and is closed with brown 
horn buttons and button-holes. 


Border for Vestments, Altar Cloths, 
etc.—Point Lace Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 808, 

Tuts border is worked with point lace braid 
furnished with small holes and with fine thread, 
and is edged with picot braid. The pieces of 
braid which meet are joined partly with a cross 
seam and partly with overhand stitches of white 
thread. For the bars stretch the thread several 
times back and forth, and overcast it with but- 





shawl as seen in the illustration fold it three- 
cornered, pleat the double layer perpendicularly 
from the middle, fasten the pleats on the waist 
in front with a spray of flowers, and tie the ends 
of the shawl in the back. 


Quarter of Rug.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 809. 
Tuis rug is worked on canvas in cross stitch 
with worsted in the colors given in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 808. 

Tus edging is worked crosswise with crochet 
cotton No. 25, and is finished at the top with 3 
rounds crocheted lengthwise. Begin the edging 
with a foundation of 23 st. (stitch), and work the 
lst round.—Pass over the next 3 st., 20 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the next 20 st. 2d round.—3 


ton-hole stitches interspersed with picots, as | ch. (chain stitch), which count as first de., pass 





—2 ch., fasten to the first of the 3 ch. counting 
as first de. in the 5th round, 55 de. on the 55 st. 
of the preceding round. 14th round.—Like the 
12th round, but instead of 11 times work 17 
times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st., and work the last sc. on the third of 
the first 3 ch. in the 3d round. 15th round.—1 
se. on the next ch. in the preceding round, 17 
times alternately 1 picot (consisting of 6 ch. and 
1 se. on the first of these), 1 se. on the next ch. 
between 2 dc., then 21 de. on the next 21 st. 
Repeat always the 4th-15th rounds, but in every 
repetition work the last sc. of the 14th round on 
the first of the 21 de. in the 15th round of the 
preceding pattern figure. On the top of the 
edging work the 1st round.—Always alternately 
1 de. on the next edge st., 1 ch., and pass over a 
corresponding interval. 2d round.—* 1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) on the next de. in the pre- 


| ceding round, 1 ch., 1 cross double crochet (for 
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which work 1 ste. on the next de., 2 ch., and 1 
ste. on the next de., but before throwing over the 
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thread the second time for this stc. take up 1 st. 
from the middle vein of the preceding stc., work- 
ing it off together with the stc.), then 1 ch., and 
repeat from +. 3d round.—Always alternately 
1 de. on the second following st., 1 ch. 








ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
yeptics without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
indigestible food. 82" Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDE R CO., New York. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $15 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 


Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. -» 70 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. $ 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 2 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.25 ; white. 275 
Silve A lated Dinner Knives, OEMION: <anckcmanen 8¢ 


SO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Fs rrom Wrekiy Trapk Saves a SPECIALTY. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application, Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and shipped free of charge. Sent 
C. O.D. or P.O, Money- Order. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 


EDWIN 0. BURT, New York. 
SEND TO 
E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Who are his Special Agents, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by 
mail or express. 
All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention, Men- 
tion this pape rT. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &c. 
Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 

















BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW?’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. ¥., mear Macy’s. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 


PLAYS, PANTOMIMES, TABLEAUX. 


For Amateur Theatricals, School Exhibitions, Read- 
ing Clubs, Reciters, Dialogues, Speakers, Temperance 
Pia iys, Trish Plays, Duteh Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Ju- 
venile Plays, Fairy Plays, Guide-Books for Amateurs, 
Wax-Works, Charades, Costumes, Tableau Lights, Col- 
ored Fire, Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Pre’ parations, 
Wigs, Beards, Moust aches, Masks, Clogs, Banjos, 
Bo nes, Music, Song Books, &c. The only complete 
a (112 pages) of the above sent free by 

APPY HOURS COMPANY, 














ke heatrie al Publishers, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. | 





LADIES | 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by sending 
for our latest and richly il- 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 
HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 
New York City. 
Goods sent, C.O. D., with 
Js privilege of examination, 
7™T |r + + 
FINE RUNNING FERN 
FOR CHRISTMAS DECORATION, 
At the rate of $3 50 per 100 sprays ; other ferns and brill- 
jant autumn leaves, delicate > waxed, at $1 per package. 
A. A. WILLIAMS, Box 57, Hartford, Conn. 
’ KEEP YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper —a great convenience. 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


TOYS IN GREAT VARIETY 
At the Children’s Paradise, 820 Broad way, next 
block above Stewart's. LEWES P. TEBBALS. | 











ESTABLISHED 1820. For Christmas Presents. 


























TTT bal THE 
0G GUN THER’S SONS | Xmas Wonder-Box. 
, A wonderful treat for children. 
(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) ~ — aie 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, out Soldiers, Dolls, &c. 


BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


12 Sheets Pink Letter Paper, l0c. 

12 EaweOree, 8c. 

7 Ponto Ider, 5¢ 
'e older, oc. 
a manie Pictures, lic. 





» e 2 Perforated | Mottoes, tc. 
Fur-Lined Circulars | sire. 

AND WRAPS, ae Birt biden sania, 
For Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 


rt Paper Flakes 
Cc 
¥ c IN J E 3 Scra 
ee San Packed in a nice Picture Box. All of the above 


ed ards, 6 
In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. ien.* Gata te, By ey BS te. Postage stamps 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Brrr Hy 
Patent SARATO 
WA VE (which justtock 
1st Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
) sition), made wholly of 

natural curly hair, is indis- 
ty pensable to a Jady who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp in 
- damp or warm weather. It is the 
Meee iMi// ‘‘latest” and best, being guaranteed to 
wear three times lonaer than ANY other 
wave made. Price, $4 to $12. 
Sent, COD. with privilege of returning. To be had 
ONLY of MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash Ave., 
Chic ago. Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 











1 Stork, ote, fo. a Sacred Bird, 5c. 
2 = ids. — 50 Fancy Ornaments, 5c. 














Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 























Everywhere known and prized for 
Ski! and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tastcfuland excellent improvements 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & C€O., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








N Elegant Holiday Present—A gilt bound Autogr aph 
Album, with 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 
select quotations, all for 15c., postpaid. P.O. stamps 
taken. Agents wanted. Franklin Bros. ,West Haven, Ct. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description tor ladies and geutiemen. House- 
Se an ‘*~: thing, + ey oe discretion, taste, 
ORGAN PIANO and ju omen. or circular, address 
pkGAyY,.B E AT TY, PIANQ: Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d Cinna & Book $98. P.O. Box 1 654, New York. 
New Pi » Stool, Cover & Book, $843 to S2E5. Belo 
youder TEST sate Raph ailnetrated awiseanewanl pe 6 Gold,Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromocards,name 
Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. in gold and jet, 10c. Clinton Bros. ,Clintonville, Ct 























NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT 
THE NAME AND TRADE MARK 


CASH’ OF J. & J. CASH. 
CAMBRIC 


/8 THE MOST DURABLE AND 


e ® 
SATISFACTORY TRIMMING 
FOR LADIES’, CHILDREN'S Tl 1] } 
AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 





THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 
GOLD WATCH CASES. 


Key and Stem Winders of all Sizes. 


The most elegant, Durable, Popular, and the BEST 
GOLD WATCH CASES ever made for so LITTLE 
MONEY. For sale by the Watch and Jewelry Trade 
generally, throughout the United States and British 
Provinces. None genuine that are not stamped G. W. 
Lapv’s patent, with date under the bezel. REFUSE 
ALL OTHERS. Send for full descriptive circulars to the Manufacturers, 


_J.A. BROWN & CO. il Maiden Lane, New York. 








The 1,900 pieces embrace the most popular selections of Strauss, Gung'l, Zikoff, Budik, Bach, 
Coote. Godfrey, &c.,&c. In fact all our leading musicians have contributed to this ** Wealth 
of M *? It presents an endless variety of Waltzes, Songs, Quadrillles, Galops, Folkas, 
Jigs, Marches, &c., such as * ‘Nancy J Lee,” “La Grande Rondeau,” “Whoa, Emma,” ‘Frolic of the 
Frogs Girofle Girofa Waltzes,” “Johnny met gos “air from * Somnambula, ’ " “Man in the 
Moon,” the charming “You and J,” “Hub Jig,” “Maud Waltzes,” “Rosa Lee,” “Beautiful ay | 
Waltzes,” * Pull down the Blinds,” “Wait till the Moonlight, etc.," “Virginia Rosebud,” ‘‘ Red Vi 
let Waltzes,” “‘Where's Rosanna Gone,” “ Reiter Galop,” “On the oa aaa ‘Scherzo from Haydn,” ‘* Bowery pa ” “Adagio 
Contabile,” “ Blooming Roses Quadrilles,” “Charlie Ross Polka,” &c. for the Piano, Violin, Flate, Clarionet, Cornet, Fife, 
&c.,&c. Sent by mailon roomie of B15 10 cents for postage. C. nt. Spaulding & Co., 43 Washington — pec 


ior OF POPULAR MUSIC FOR 





L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 


method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 


HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 


Advice rome by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAU TIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real 'Tortoise= 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Send for our New Catalogue, “* How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not ‘approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


A BRILLIANT AMERICAN NOVEL. 


CAPTAIN NELSON. 


A Romance of Colonial Days. 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 








A well-written novel, spirited in the telling, and 
particularly interesting in its descriptions.—Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston, 

One of the very few romances published in these 
days which are equally instructive as entertaining.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Has a delightful flavor of olden times. * * * The 
whole story holds the interest from the first page to 
the last.—Churchman, N. Y. 

The story, besides being a cleverly written love 
story, With a charming heroine, is an interesting bit 
of history. It is one of the best American novels that 
has been published.—St. Louis Times. 

A historical romance, with a close adherence to the 
actual events on which it is founded, but without the 
formality and constraint which is the common bave 
of that class of fiction.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The best historical novel that has been produced 
for a long time.—Philadelphia Press, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a> Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the ‘TEE'’H, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DON'T. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





SOMETHING NEW. A WANT LONG FELT SUPPLIED 
PEARL DUS Will restore discolored and decayed 

teeth to their usual whiteness, with 
one application. Does not injure the teeth. Price #1. 
Address W. W. CARTER, Box 720, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘Teacher’s Cift Box. 








iene Chromo Cards, 4c. ; 25 Little Chromos, l5c. ; 100 Goods, 
.;_ 100 Merits, 5c. ot ed re res. 3 100 Blank 
pa, 10c. ; 100 Splints, 5c. ; 2 Xmas Cards, 10c. All of above 
for ail cts.; by mail for 95 cts. The articles at retail would 


cost $2.00. J. JAY GOULD, 10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


SotoBrALLl DEALERS TwRouGHwour ne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 











THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cusmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 





PHONOGRAPHIC CORNET. 


The Latest and Greatest Musical Wonder. 


. The Phonographic Cornet is the latest invention in the musical line. The mnie of 

\ this instrument is almost marvellous. It plays the most complicated airs equal to a 
‘ first-class Cornet solo. The picture represents the manner of playing: amen taeatoge 
. the little crank on the side gee most exquisite music. The music-producers aro 





" with music strips, directions, je &c., and sent by ———. 2g any address for 3 by regis 
tered mait, yg $3. 30.5 ~ tees CHO. comprising Sine, latest popular music are now rea 


Or, 43 "Washington | Street, Boston, Mass. 








ee Habit Cured in 10 
20 days. No mf till Cured. 
De. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


DYKES’ BEARD ELIXIR 


AWor inderful Discovery. 
Beard 








AY cuis are from the pacrh glee pea ‘8 positive =e 
from its use. It works like m: Tagic and vever fails . No 


effect. Phg. post- Deus. 3 for Were. DisMita 
& CO.SoleAg’ ta, Palatine, Ill, beacensmncahammantened 


‘ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
PURC HASES S made with promptitude and 
taste. References i * all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 

Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 

P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


50 Latest Style all Chromo Cards, name on, 13 cts, 
Game Authors, 15cts. Ella Gale, Clintonville, Ct. 





RELIABLE, 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Sth Avenne, and 22d Street, 


Invite special attention to the seasonable bargains 
they are offering in the following branches of 
their business: 

SILES—Black, Colored, Brocaded, Plain, and Fancy. 

VELVETS — Black, Colored, Brocaded, Striped, 
Figured, and Embossed. 

BLACE DRESS GOODS — Cashmeres, Drap 
d’Ete, Henriettas, Bombazines. 

COLORED DRESS GOODS~—Merinoes, Cash- 
meres, Poplins, India Effects for Combination Cos- 
tumes, Plaids, Camel’s-Hairs, Momie Cloths, Scotch 
Tweeds. 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Silk and Wooilen Underwear. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, Fringes, Um- 
brellas, Fans, Travelling Satchels, and Notions. 
WHITE GOODS-— Swiss, Tarlatans, Mulls, Cam- 

brics, Tidies, and Handkerchiefs. 

DOMESTICS—Muslins, Linens, Flannels, Blank- 
ets, Counterpanes, Table-Cloths, Napkins, Pillow- 
Shams, Stand and Bureau Covers. 

FURS—Cloaks, Sacques, Dolmans, Circulars, Muffs, 
Collars, Boas, and Carriage Foot-Muffs. 

COSTUMES, Suits, Cloaks, Mantles, Opera Cloaks, 
Circulars, &c. 

SHAWLS-— India, Delhi, Stella, Umritzur, and Val- 
ley Cashmere. 

MILLINERY—Bonrets, Feathers, Flowers, Orna- 
ments, Wings, Ribbons, &c. 

SHOES-—Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s; Infants’, and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes. 

BOYS’ SUITS, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, and Waists. 

CLOTHS, Broadcloths, Doeskins, Miltons, Cloak- 
ings, Corduroys, and Velveteens, 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR - Drawers,Chemises, 
Corset - Covers, Dressing - Sacques, Night - Dresses, 
Skirts, Flannel Skirts, Worsted and Silk Skirts, 
Aprons, Caps, and Trousseaux. 

INFANTS’ WEAR —Cloaks, Caps, Slips, Skirts, 
Shawls, and Knitted Goods. 

GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING Articles 
—Dress Shirts, Under-clothing, Ties, Scarfs, Collars, 
Cuffs, Suspenders, Buttons, Pins, Gloves, Handker- 
chiefs, Morning Wrappers, Smoking - Jackets, and 
Slippers. 

UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT-—Fuori- 
ture Coverings, Tapestries, Silks, Reps, Curtains, 
Table-Covers, Lambrequins, Cornices, Trimmings, 
Beds and Bedding. 

CARPETS, Turkish, India, Persian, French, Eng- 
lish, and American. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Druggets, 
Felts, Stair-Rods, Buttons, Hassocks, Divans, Oil- 
Cloths, Linoleums, and Carpet Linings. 


SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS 


AND 


Our Fall and Winter Illustrated Catalogue 


To all parts of the country on application, thus ena- 
bling out-of-town parties to do their shopping in 
New York as advantageously as residents of the city. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


Ninth Edition now Ready. 
HOW TO GET STRONG, and HOW 
TO STAY SO. By Wuuam Bram. 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 














Your book is timely. Its large circulation cannot 
fail to be of great public benefit.—Rev. Henry Warp 
Brerourr. 

It is a book of extraordinary merit in matter and 
style, and does you great credit as a thinker and 
writer.—Hon. Cavin E, Pratt, of the New York Su- 

eme Bench. 

A capital little treatise. It is the very book for 
ministers to study.—Rev. Tuxopore L, Cure, D.D., 
in New York Evangelist. 

It is unquestionably one of the most practical and 
useful books on this topic which have ever been pub- 
lished in this country.—N. Y. Evening Express. 

We know of no man in America more capable of 
writing such a book, or who has a better right to do 
so.—Rutland Daily Herald and Globe. 

It will pay any person—whether a farmer or lawyer, 
laborer or idler, school-girl or housewife—to buy and 
read it, and follow its teachings.—Springfield Union, 

A veritable treasury of muscular common-sense.— 
Charlestun News and Courier. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta" Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


SILK LACE GOODS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNINGS’ LACE WORKS, Brooklyn, 


The only Manufactory of LACE GOODS in this coun- 
try. Bretonne Lace, Point d’Esprit Net, 
Thread, and other Silk Luce Edgings. Scarfs and 
Scarfings. Also, Lace Mitts, and all the latest 
styles of Nets for the Hair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are equal in quality to the finest 
Machine Laces made in Europe. Centennial Diploma 
and Medal awarded to our goods. 


A. G. JENNINGS, 
428 Broome Street, N.Y. 





i879 JONES 1840 


ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 6 
GLOVES. o O Crooxery. 
LACES. O CHINA. 
Oo a) 
a} Oo 
° JONES % 
D Oo 
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A Hovserurnisn’a Goons. 

oO O — 
ove Oo SILVERWARE. 
O GLASSWARE. 








\| Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. I 


, JONES 





SHOES. 0 QO SILKS. 
CLOTHS. ~U o” carpets. 
pomestics. UG CO DRESS Goobs. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A oUsurrs & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. V7 SHAWLS, FURS, &e. 





Newest styles of goods, at great bar- 
gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 
application. Send S-cent stamp for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


DRESS GOODS. 


165 Pieces of 44-inch ALL-WOOL FRENCH DRESS 
GOODS, consisting of PEKIN STRIPES, FIGURED 
SATINES, MOMIE CLOTHS, and ARMURES in 
GARNETS, MARINES, BROWNS, and BLUE AND 
GREEN PLAIDS with COLORED BARS, all at the 
unprecedented price of 


75 CTS. PER YARD. 


None of these goods have ever before been offered 
at less than 


$1 06 AND $1 25. 


Owing to the slow sale of WINTER DRESS GOODS 
during the continued warm weather of the past month, 
we have determined to clear this entire lot at once, 
and no lady in want of a winter dress can afford to 
neglect this unparalleled opportunity. 


Samples Sent on Request. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 E; 14th St., 847 Broadway, 


NHW YORK. 


Established Half a Century. 


EK. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 
IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we wil] show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of Fringes, Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years. Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


Mme. GURNEY & C0,, 


823 Broadway, N. Y. 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers 


AND SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


ROYAL PRINCESS, 


HONITON and POINT-LACE BRAIDS and ARRASENE 


HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 ILLUSTRATIONS AND HANDSOME PAT- 
TERNS, 50 cents. 


ARRASENE, 
The New and Beautiful Material for AR’TISTIC 
EMBROIDERY. HOW TO WORK the 
same—Crewel, &c., 25 cents. 


LACE PATTERNS, 


Book of over 200. JABOTS, COLLARS, CUFFS, 
NECKETS, TIDIES, SACQUES, LAMBREQUINS for 
BRACKETS, FICHUS, BIBS, SAILOR COLLAKS, 
&c., &c., 25 cents. 


DARNED NET AND POINT APPLIQUE. 
BOOK OF FULL SIZED PATTERNS, 25c. 


g@7- Postage Stamps refused for our goods unless 
at a discount of ten (10) per cent. <@@ 3c. for Samples 
and Price- 

















*‘Domestic” ButtptxG, Bway & 14th Si.,N. Yr, 


~ 





5 Perfumed Cards,Gold Motto,Snowflake, Lace, Lily, 
Vs &c.,with name, 1c. Postmaster Higganum, Conn. 


500° Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
in the AGENT’S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


60 Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Case, and 
fine Present, 10cts. DIME CO., Clintonville, Ct. 








A LADY, wherever she may 
be, can get her dress or dress 
materials from the best sources 
with perfect safety and with 
certain satisfaction. 

Lorp & Taytor, of Broad- 
way and Twentieth Street, New 
York, sell everything on condi- 
tion that it may be returned if 
not satisfactory. Their stocks 
are fuller and richer than ever 
before, and nothing is lacking 
on their part to assure the most 
acceptable service on every oc- 
casion. They make up the 
smallest packages with the same 
care that is bestowed on the 
costliest ones. 

Every lady desiring to ac- 
quaint herself with the goods 
of the season, whether desiring 
to purchase or not, is invited to 
write for a catalogue. Every 
lady desiring any kind of goods 
is invited to send for samples 
of the same. There is not, of 
course, the least obligation to 
buy; but there is advantage in 
buying if one wants to buy, and 
there are UNEQUALLED FACILI- 


KEYES, | 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, 


Have just imported a very large and select stock of 
Ladies’ Suits, Cloaks, and Circulars for the Holiday 
Season, at prices to suit all. 

Heavy Beaver Cloaks, $5, $7, $9. 

Heavy Beaver All-Wool Cloaks, $10, $12, $14. 

Heavy Esquimaux Beaver Cloaks, $15 to $25. 

Our stock of Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Suits 
will be found to equal any of the kind in the City, 

Ladies’ Suits at $4 50 up. 

Our Specialty Suit is a Cashmere, in all colors, 
trimmed with Satin, price $10; well worth $14. 

Also, Great Sale this week of Black Silks, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 94c., $1 00, $1 10, $1 20, $1 25, $1 40, 
$150; worth fully 15c. per yard more. 








KEYES, 8th Avenue. _ 


USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES 
Ladies’ Dress and Home Decoration 


FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Elegant Sashes, Antique Tidies, 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS, 
Fine Hosiery, Fancy Baskets, 
AND 
Numerous minor articles of use and ornament. 


Aitken, Son, & Co., 


Broadway, cor. isth Street, 


PPARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Offer a choice selection of 


FRENCH PATTERN 


BONNETS AND HATS, 


and Rich French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 
NOVELTIES IN 


“FLORAL GARNITURES,” 


For WEDDING, BALL, and EVENING COSTUMES. 


“ PROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 

28 East 14th Street, four doors west of University 

Place, New York. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 

9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 
Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto, Marble Cards, 

i no 2 alike, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 














T will be pleased to at- 
Mrs. E. HU GHES tend to'all kinds of 
shopping for her patrons in and out of the city. A 
circular will be sent on application. 
1193 BROADWAY, Gilsey Building, 
Room 34, New York, 


50) Eicgant Cards. New Chromo, Shells,Gilt-Edge,&c., 
d with name, 10c. G. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, Ct. 








HOLIDAY CATALOGUES, 


Ailey & Sas, 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


TOYS, BOOKS, SILVER-WARE, DOLLS, ALBUMS, 
TOILET-SETTS, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, 
Muffs, Boas, Seal-Skin Sacques, &c, 
LACE, SILK, and LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 
IN FACT EVERYTHING 


Suitable for a Holiday Gift. 


PRESENTS FOR THE CHILD, 
PRESENTS FOR THE YOUTH, 
PRESENTS FOR THE ADULT 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ALLOWED ON 
ALL PURCHASES. 


Catalogue Seut upon Request 


Every Article in the Catalogue has the Price 
Attached. 





The Catalogue is Largely Illustrated. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


NOS. 309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
NOS. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 ALLEN ST. 





Window 
Gardening. 


To make House Plants grow and blossom, some kind 
of dressing should be used. The best substitute for 
stable manure (always offensive and unhealthy when 
used in a warm room) is BOWKER’S FOoD 
FOR FLOWERS, Clean, odorless, producing 
healthy plants, free from vermin, and abundant 
blossoms. The superintendent of the Boston Public 
Garden—the finest in America—writes as follows: 

**T have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flow- 
er-beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston 
during the past season, and find it to be all that it is 
represented, both as to producing healthy growth of 
the plant and its generous flowering. 

WILLIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 

We have on file hundreds of letters equally satisfac- 
tory. It is sold by florists and druggists generally, or 
trial packages sufficient for 20 plants for three months 
sent by mail, 20 cents each. Two 10-cent pieces en- 
closed in a letter will reach us. A little book (worth 
the price of the package) on ‘‘ How to Cultivate House 
Plants,” by Prof. Maynard, of the Mass. Agricultural 
College, accompanies each package. Lady and Gen- 
tlemen Agents will find this sells well. Address, 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 
48 Chatham St., Boston, or 3 Park Place, New York. 


20) taker 


WEBSTER'S GREAT SPEECHES, 








Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c.,with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Hustep, Nassau, N.Y. 





50 Wedding Outfit,10c. Lyman & Co.,Clintonville,Ct. 


1 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
O 10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 





| 0) Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, 10c. 
DU 40 allchromos,10c. Star Printing Co., Northford,Ct. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................ 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 150 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 
Harrrr’s MaGazine..... ) 
Harver’s Wrexry.......>One Year.......... $10 00 
Harper's Bazar......... f 
Harrer’s MaGazine. is ii 
Harper's WEEKLY... } one Year ...-2--0. 7 00 
Harper's MaGazine.....} > a 
Harper's Bazak......... j One Year........... 7 00 
Harrer’s WEEKLY....... ' One Year = 00 
Harper's Bazar......... eo? ae 
Harper’s WEEKLY....... ’ 


var 188 
Harper's Youne Pxories For Year 1880 only. 5 00 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werkty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werkty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter, 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZZ. 


Some time since a number of Boston lawyers invest- 
ed in and nailed up at their desks a sign reading that 
they were very busy just then, but would see the vis- 
itor later. One day a withered up old man entered an 
office, gazed stupidly around, and at last inquired, 
**Can I see the lawyer for a few minutes?” He had a 
book under his arm, and that settled his case. His 
eyes were directed to the sign, and after reading it he 
turned away, saying, ‘‘ Well, if you’re very busy, I won’t 
stop. It was a case where there was about $50,000 at 
stake—” But he was out in the hall by that time, and 
he didn’t seem to hear the invitation to come back. 
The lawyer, vexed and annoyed, tore down the sign at 
once, and hoped the old man might return. Sure 
enongh, he entered the office again next day, and, not 
seeing the sign, he sat down, and asked, ‘‘ Very busy 
this morning ?” 

“Oh no; plenty of time,” was the reply. 

“Sure I won't annoy you ?” 

“Oh, you can’t annoy me at ail. I shall listen to you 
with the greatest of pleasure.” 

“ Well, then,” said the old man, as he slowly undid 
his book, ‘I'd like to call your attention to this Life 
of Napoleon, It is said that the engravings alone cost 
$50,000. We are selling the book at—” 

The lawyer grew quite white around the mouth, and 
asked to be excused fora moment. He put on his hat, 
and went down for a ride on the omnibus, calculating 
to be gone just two hours. 


—_———— 
Hens are very orderly creatures. It is seldom that 
they mislay an egg. ° 


A gentleman goes to an armorer’s and asks for a re- 
veiw. “Here's a real nice family weapon,” says the 
clerk. 

“Family weapon ?” 

“Yes, family weapon—just the thing for domestic 
tragedies ; six-shooter, you see, Sir—two bullets for 
your wife, two bullets for the destroyer of your happi- 
ness, and two for yourself. All the go, Sirk Sell hun- 
dreds of ‘em for bridal presents, Sir.” 

oo 

Arry Noruine.—Science does not come naturally to 
everybody, and popular lectures often fail to give defi- 
nite ideas to the unscientific, ax may be illustrated by 
the following litule incident. A well-known chemist 
delivered a lecture on oxygen, and having exhibited 
the combustion of iron in this element, sent round one 
of the fragments of fused and oxidized iron for in- 
spection. At the conclusion, as he was taking his de- 
parture, a lady of rank hastened after him, with the 
words, ‘‘ Excuse me, professor, but you have forgotten 
one of your pieces of oxygen.” 
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THE FIVE SENSES. 


The judge at a court in Maine has sentenced a cul- 
prit to twenty-five years in the State-prison. The fact 
was communicated to the prisoner’s mother, who was 
struck at the magnitude of the sentence. ‘What did 
they do that for?” she exclaimed. ‘Twenty-five years! 
Why, he wouldn’t be contented there three weeks!” 


The small boy is generally taken sick at the moment 
a ton of coal is deposited on the sidewalk. 


———_-_ 
We saw a young, man the other day with two heads 
on his shoulders, but didn’t think it much of a curi- 
osity—one belonging to his girl. 
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“T vas as happy as de day vas long.” 


A little girl in the infant class of a Sunday-school 
thoroughly appreciated the difference between being 
good from choice and from necessity.. At the close of 
the school one day the teacher remarked, ‘* Beckie 
dear, you have been a very good little girl to-day.” 

“Yes, ’m, I couldn’t help being good; I got a ’tiff 
neck,” Beckie replied, with perfect seriousness, 


Styles are constantly changing, but the turkey this 
year will be dressed in the same old way. 
——_—_—— 


Outside a photographer’s shop in Edinburgh hangs 
the following announcement: Phas, yr costumes 
kept for gentlemen to be photographed in, and New 
Hayen fish-wives’ costumes for ladies.” 
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A prominent Congressman took his daughter to task 


the other evening because she permitted her lover to 

stay a while after ten o’clock. 

“ we were only holding a little extra session. 
—_—~@—— 


“La, pa,” she said, 


Opvr To A Money-Lenper—“ Meet me a loan.” 
— 

When the moon gets full it keeps late hours. 
Eee 


LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 


Young Sam he was a happy blade, 
His hair was red, his whiskers yellow, 
A locksmith bold he was by trade, 
And some folks said a key-urious fellow. 


His hat and coat were new no more, 
Kid gloves he rarely put his hand in, 

And boots were things he never wore— 
He used Locke on the Understanding. 


He loved Jane Ann. With many a groan 
He longed his feelings to discover, 
Until he met her all alone— 
A lucky chance for lock-key lover. 


He vowed his vows, her hand besought, 

Jane Ann in smiles was more than gracious; 
She ne’er before that day had thought 

The locksmith could be so lock-quacious. 


“To me,” said he, “Jane Ann, incline, 
Oh, let me be your loving hubby ; 

I long to call that sweet face mine, 
That face so exquisitely Chubb-y. 


“Oh, take this gift! Your tim’rous heart, 
I would not for a moment shock it, 
But proper ’tis on locksmith’s part 
To give his future wife a lock-et. 


“Scoff not at my religion, pray, 
I worship you, my only charmer, 
Although I’ve been, until to-day, 
A steady votary of Bramah. 


“Those auburn locks of yours, Jane Ann, 
Although with cosmetique you stick ’em, 
Would win the heart of any man— 
Jane Ann, ob pray, do let me pick ’em!” 


But Jane was born but to deceive; 

At Samuel her heart revolted; 
When he was not on the key vive 

She took his lock-et and she bolt-ed. 
While Samuel the blighted, he 

To smile again made no endeavor, 
Into a loch from off a quay 

He plunged—and was shut up forever. 
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OLp ScruGG BEING IN TOWN FOR A DAY OR TWO, GOES TO THE THEATRE, AS HE IS FOND OF THE DRAMA, 
BUT IS PREVENTED FROM SEEING ANYTHING BY TWO OF THOSE SMALL HATS sO OFTEN SEEN IN THEATRES, 
SIDE BY SIDE. 


Superior Domestic. “ And might I ask if yez bees out much at night to Theatres and Balls, and keepin’ 


a delicate gurl like meself up to let yez in?” 


apy. Ohno; but may I inquire if, when you are late in the morning, you prefer Kerosene to Kindling Wood?” 








